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PREFACE. 


Very littie travel' literature lias been hitherto 
available in a convenient form for the young 
Indian student. There are many difficulties in 
preparing it in a. suitable form for youths on the 
threshold of their University career. The texts 
of old travellers — especially Chinese and Arab-y 
are often in a very unsatisfactory state. There is 
no agreement as to the meaning of much of what 
they say, or the identification of many of the 
places which they name. The contents and 
atmosphere ” are also old-world and archaic. 

How far these difficulties have been 
mounted in the following pages, it is for others 
to judge. The discerning reader who is able to go 
back to the original sources' will notice the great 
amount of spade-work involved in preparing _ a 
simple narrative not too dry and not too superficial 
The writer believes that there is no form of reading 
more calculated to stir the imagination and awaken 
the powers of observation of young students than a 
mixture of travel, history, ^ography, and moral 
reflections. He has therefore asked the three 
greatest travellers to India, of pre-British days, 
to tell their own tal^ and unfold their own views 
of our wonderful country. 
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IXTRODUCTIOX. 


Every one loves a traveller’s narrative. li he 
\ell 3 it in person, the fascination of his personality 
adds to the interest of his tale. His hearers !.j\e 
to gather round him, and eagerly 4isten to his 
adventures. They are carried to scenes which they 
have not witnessed, and enabled to share in the 
thrill of exploits which they have not performe l. 

If the traveller is kno^vn to them, his own history 
helps to interpret his story. His voice, his gesture^, 
his temperament — all help to enhance the artistic 
effect of what he has to tell. If he exaggerates a 
little, the knowing ones smile and forgive him. 
But the more ignorant and credulous remember and 
applaud him chiefly for his exaggerations. 

If there is a mystery about the personality of 
the traveller, the narrative throws side-lights on 
what he is, whence he came, how and why he 
travelled, and what stores of hidden lore he keeps 
in reserve. Curiosity is always a strong factor in 
men’s search of knowledge, and there is nothing 
like a mystery or a haH-mystery to stir the 
imagination and stimulate the desire to read out of 
the narrative into the mind of the, narrator. 

Travellers of by- gone ages have an additional 
claim to our attention. Distance in time has its 
charm like distance in place. We love to hear of 
our country as they saw it. There are periods of 
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our history which are obscure. ^\e want light 
thrown on* them. It is of much interest to us to 
know what impressions the travellers formed. 
If we also know a little about them, the countries 
from which they came, the background of their 
knowledge, .and what they came to seek, we 
shall have their point of view. We shall then 
be able to appreciate their account intelligently, 
and enjoy their thoughts while we increase our 
own knowledge. 

I am going to tell you briefly the stories of 
three travellers who came to India at different 
periods. One was a Chinese Master of the Law of 
the seventh century of the Christian era ; the 
second was an Arab from Morocco in the four- 
teenth century; and the third was a philosopher 
from France in the brilliant epoch of Louis XIV 
in the seventeenth century. We shall thus get 
pictures of India at three different periods, which 
we can put into their places in our study of Indian 
history. 

We shall be in a different atmosphere in the 
company of each of these travellers. The India 
which they each saw was not the same. The 
mental equipment with which, they came was 
different in each case. Our country is a magnet 
which drew them for different reasons. In race 
and nationality, religion and mental outlook they 
were all different. We must make allowances for 
all these factors. In doing so we shall learn not 
.only of the history of our own country but 
relations with the rest of the worif? 



THE BUDDHIST PILGRIM. 

Yuan Chwang. 

(In India 630 — 644 ) 

In the chequered history of foreign Buddhism 
there is no character that makes a stronger appeal 
to India than Yuan Chwang.* The account of 
his travels has become a classic in the 
Chinese language, and he has himself become almost 
a legendary hero in many monasteries in and around 
China. Ilis narrative, apart from its religious 
interest, is valuable in revealing to us India as 
she was thirteen centuries ago. 

How can we picture to ourselves the Chinese 
attitude towards religion ? From the earliest times 
there had grown up in China a body of beliefs, 
customs, rites, and ceremonies, which form the 
foundation of Taoism. This may be called the 
popular religion, — ^the religion of the wayside. Then 
came Confucious the philosopher. But his philo-N 
Sophy held no mysteries, and asked for no asceticism. 
It was a practical code of individual and social virtue. 


♦The French speHing is Hiouen Thsang. Some English authorities 
have called him Hiuen Tsiang, and others Hsuan Chang. It is not a 
personal name but a title ; and is written in two diferent ways* in 
Chinese characters. Our version follows that of J*rofessor F. W. Ehys 
Bavid«, as being the nearest representative of the sound in the modern 
Pckingfcese dialect. 
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It taught veneration for the past, duties to an- 
cestors, and courtesy and gentleness in_ every-day 
life. It was eminently suited to the Chinese mind 
and was held in high 'favour by the governing and 
cultured classes. But it lacked enthusiasm and 
the emotional appeal, which came to be supplied by 
Buddhism. These three religions, Taoism, Con- 
fucianism, and Buddhism, lived and flourished side 
by side in China. They were not even considered 
to be inconsistent with one another. People adopt- 
ed any of them according to the bent of their 
minds, and many among the Chinese vaguely pro- 
fessed two of them, or all of them together. 

Buddhism came to China about the first century 
of the Christian era. But it had undergone many 
changes in the course of its migration from India. 
It ■was sometimes persecuted in China and some- 
times held in special favour by the State. Its 
original simple teaching had been overlaid with 
many fantastic stories and ceremonials. Many sects 
had arisen, which disputed about difficult points 
of doctrine. For the decision of such con- 
troversies a reference to the original Indian 
sources was necessary. A stream of Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrims had poured into India during the six 
centuries preceding the age of Yuan Chwang, and 
a few Indian Bud<Biists had taught in China. But 
the Chinese translations of the Buddhist scriptures 
were still unsatisfactory, and we can understand 
the desire of Chinese scholars to get access to the 
original writing and produce accurate translations 
and commentaries. 



Yuan Chwang was born in 600 A. D., of parents 
who were devoted Confucianists. He was tau"ht 
all the classics of Confucianism — ^the favourite 
creed of the higher classes. But Buddhism also 
held an honoured place in Chinese life. An elder 
brother of his had become a Buddhist, and his in- 
fluence as well as the personality of Bud^Jia attracted 
Yuang Chwang. He became a Buddhist monk, 
and travelled at a yoimg age through the Buddhist 
monasteries of his country, seeking instruction and 
becoming steeped in all the Buddhist learning that 
was available in China. His eager soul however 
longed to perfect his knowledge in Buddha’s own 
land of birth, and to understand the philosophy 
of Buddhism in the original Pali and Sanskrit 
tongues. Not only did he wish to obtain such 
knowledge himself, but with the true instinct of a 
scholar, he wished to make such^ knowledge 
accessible to his own countrymen by bringing home 
Indian manuscripts or accurate copies made from 
them. 

There were other reasons why a pious Buddhist’s 
’■soul turned to India. Kelics of Buddha were very 
hif^hly prized, and India and the frontier countries 
on the land route to India had many rel^ 

§d in Stupas erected for the purpose. India was 
studded with such Stupas, and personal^ rehcs 
of Buddha— -real, or assumed by the pious magm- 
ation of devout believers— were extr^rdmariy 
numerous. To gaze on them or on the shnnes which 
guarded them was in iteelf an act of deep ment, 



but to obtain some relic of Buddha to carry away 
with reverent care was a piece of good fortune 
enough to awaken religious ecst asji. To visit 
the numerous places associated with some act 
of Buddha— in his real life or in the numerous pre; 
vious lives or re-births whose stories filled enor- 
mous volumes of Mahayana literature — was also a 
factor in the Buddhist’s growth of spiritual life. 
Further, to associate with the Buddhist communities 
in their numerous establishments, to learn, teach, 
and preach in their languages, and to hold com- 
munion with the choicer spirits of Buddhism, — 
these were also essential factors in Buddhistic 
spiritual education. 

With these objects and these only, did Yuan 
Chwang turn Pilgrim at the age of 29, and start 
on his distant westward tramp , which was to keep 
him aw’ay from his country for nearly sixteen years. 
His main object was religious, but he was a refined 
scholar, and he noted geographical and other details 
which are useful to us in re-constructing the 
history of our own country. 

His journey started and finished at the 
ancient town now called Sing-an-fu or Si-an, the 
capital of the Province of Shen-si. This was the 
eastern terminus for the famous mediseval^ trade 
rout^ through Central Asia. There waslinTmperial 
3t8script forbidding the crossing of the frontier ; so 
ETcbuld take no companions with him. The route 
was full of d^geiB : waterless deserts, cold wind- 
swept plaiiffi, high mountains, deep rivers, ' forbidding 



sorses, robbers and un'riendly strangers. But the 
Pilsrim prayed, and was encouraged by omens to go 
forward. On the way he met a young tjongiier 
with a bay horse, thin and skimiy. and a hard 
varnished saddle, bound in front with iron. 
Such a horse had been described to him by a 
soothsayer ; in finding him the Pilgrim felt 
confident that the hidden powers were aidirig him. 
He exchanged the animal with his own, winch was 
worth a good deal more. 

He had to go west for India. But due west 
lay the high Tibetan plateau, and the mountains 
that form its northern bulwarks. Therefore he took 
a north-westerly course, touching the extension of 
the Great Chinese Wall into Central Asia. While yet 
some days’ journey east of the Lob Nor region, 
about a thousand miles from the starting point, he 
had to pass through a dreary desert, which is thus 
described by his Chinese biographer :-y- 

“ As he looked in the four directions, the view 
was boundless. There were no traces either of man 
or horse, and in the night the demons and goblins 
raised fire-lights as many as the stars ; in the day- 
time the driving wind blew the sand before it as 
in the season of rain. His heart was unaffected 
by fear ; but he suffered from want of water, and 
was so parched with thirst that he could no longer 
go forward. Thus for four nights and five days not 
a drop of water had he to wet his throat or 
mouth ; his gtomach was racked with a burning 
heat, and he was exhausted. He prayed, he slept, 
he dreamed.” But he persevered until he came 'toi 
water, from which be drank and replenished hit 



leather bottle. His horse was also glad of some grass 
OH which he could feed. 

This description is not at all an exa.ggeratioii, 
except perhaps in the statement that he lived with-, 
out A drop of water for five days. But it is not 
the Pilgrim bpt the biographer who is responsible 
for tEs' detail. From the Pilgrim’s own record 
personal details are studiously excluded. He is 
modest, and is interested only in tEngs religious. 
He no doubt left many personal notes, wEch Es 
biographer used, m some cases misunderstanding 
them, or mixing up details. 

After this the Pilgrim’s luck turned. Fame 
h i 1 preceded him. On the way he met Chinese 
Buddhist priests in temples. Forei^ kings and 
foreign priests delighted to honour him. What he 
valued most, however, was the opportumty of 
preacEng and teaching, and expounding the Law. 
At Kau Chang (near modern Turfan), the capital of 
the Uighur country, he had a remarkable experience, 
of which his biomapher giv^ a long and graphic 
account. The IJighurs are an interesting and 
ancient tribe of Eastern Turks. The king of Kau- 
Chang sent an imposing escort composed of his 
officers and chief mimstersTb meet the Pilgrim when 
he was yet many miles from the royal city. For 
rapid marching, relays of horses were laid for Em, 
and a special bafct of selected horses was placed at 
the Pilgrim’s disposal. The lean bay horse, which 
had brought him tEough the desert, and which 
perhaps stood the desert better than a more EgEy 



bred horse would* have done, was left behind, to 
follow, and we hear no more of him. 

When the Pilgrim entered the city at night, he 
was met by tie king himself at the head of a great 
retinue, bearing lighted torches. He conducted 
the Pilgrim to a magnificent canopy, and sai<I : 
“ Prom the time that 1 knew of your honour’s coming 
my happiness has prevented me from sleeping or 

eating I was sure you would arrive 

to-night, and therefore my vsife and children with 
myseh have taken no sleep, but reading the Sacred 
Books, have awaited your arrival with respect.” 
The queen and her retinue came soon after to pre- 
sent their respects. 

The king, who had travelled in China, showed 
great respect and afiection for the Pilgrim, and 
■wished to keep him altogether in his kingdom. 
“ My realm” he said “ has no teacher and guide. T 
would therefore detain the Master of the Law', in 
order that he may convert the ignorant and the 
foolish,” The Pilgrim thanked him, but asked to be 
excused, as he must carry out his purpose of visit- 
ing the land of Buddha. The king threatened 
to keep him by force, and the Pilgrim went on a 
hunger-strike for three da^'s. At last the king 
yielded. The Pilgrim stayed for a month, during 
which religious conferences were held, and he 
was literally worshipped writh i ncens e. Con- 
sidering that the western re^ons were cold, the 
king had various articles of warm clothing ixiade for 
him, such as face coverings, gloves, mid leather 



boots. The king made him a present of a hundred 
ouiicos of gold, thirty thousand pieces of silver, 
au I five hundred rolls of satin and tafieta, enough 
for the Pilgrim’s outward and return journey even 
if it lasted twenty years ! Thirty horses and twenty- 
four servants were included in the personal gifts. 
To facilitate the^ Pilgrhn’s journey, presents and 
credentials on scrolls of satin were given him for 
the rulers of twenty-four neighbouring States. 

The Pilgrim felt overpowered with these atten- 
tions, but they did not turn his head. The parting 
speech which he is supposed to have made is full of 
dignity and of an earnest religious spirit. “ The 
time of the Holy One” he said “ is remote from 
us. And .so the sense of his doctrine is differently 
expounded by different teachers. But as the taste 
of the fruit of different trees of the same kind is 
the same, so the principles of the schools as 

they now exist are not different After 

questioning the different masters and receiving 
from their mouths the explanation of the true 
doctrine, I shall return to my country and there 

translate the^ooks I have obtained I shall 

unravel the'^pglg of error and destroy the mislead- 
ing influences"^ of false teaching. I shall repair the 
defi.ciencies of the beque ath ed doctrine of Buddha 

Perchance by these meritorious works I may 

in some degree repay your large bSieficence. But 
considering the greatness of the task before me, 
I can delay no farther. To-morrow I must take 
leave of Your Majesty, and this causes me much 



pain. I can onlvr in consideration of Your Majesty's 
goodness, offer the tribute of my sincere gratitude.'"'. 

He was now skirting the hilly Turkish gountry 
north of the Tarim Basin. There were scattered 
many Buddhist Sanghaiamas (monasteries) A few 
Deva (f. e., non-Buddhist) Temples were also found. 
Tall statues of Buddha (some as high as 90 ft.) were 
to be seen, and car processions were held periodically. 
The Indian alphabets in some form or other were in 
evidence, and the dominant religious influence was 
Indian Buddhist, of different schools. The Pilgrim 
crossed the Tsung Ling mountains by a high pass 
in the Ice Mountain, which he thus describes ■ — 

“ The gorges of the mountain accumulated 
snow and retained their coldness spring and sum- 
mer. Although there was the periodical melting, 
the freezing set in immediately. The path was 
dai ^eyj cya. and cold winds blew fiercely There 
were many troubles ' from savage dragons who 
' molested travellers. Those going % this road could 
tTot wear red clothes or carry palabashe;^ or iuake % 
loud noise. _ A slight provocation caused immediate 
disaster. I ierce winds burst forth, and there were 
flying sands and showers of stones. Those who 
eiico-mtered these died.” 

We may see how the relentless working of the 
forces of nature gave rise to su^rstitious terrors. 

The watershed was now past, and the Pilgrim 
was in the region of the Jaxartes and the Oxus. 
At the Ice Mountain he had already traversed ovw 
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2,000 miles. At tire Thousand Springs he came to a 
beautifully watered country,, with fine shady trees, 
spring flowers, and tame deer, with bells and rings. 
It was the summer resort of the Khan of the Turks, 
who, according to the Pilgrim’s biographer, ^ was a 
fire worshipper and kept a splendid court. His tents 
were embroidere^l with gold. He treated the 
Pilgrim with great distinction, and tried to dissuade 
him from going to India. The country, he thought, 
was hot, and the people rude. The Khan’s Court was 
fond of drinking and music. He sent away the 
Pilgrim with presents. He passed on to the 
south-west, crossed the Jaxartes, and soon arriv- 
ed at Samarkand. 

Already at that time Samarkand was a great 
centre of "trade. The country was very fertile, 
abounding in trees and flowers. Its inhabitants were 
skilful craftsmen, clever and energetic. Its social 
institutions were models for neighbouring States. 
Its soldiers were renowned for their valour. They 
looked on death as a return to their 
kindred, and no foe could stand against them in 
battle. Bokhara is mentioned, but it is doubtful 
if the Pilgrim w^ent there personally. He was stiU 
in hilly country. To the north and east were the 
plains (partly desert) watered by the Jaxartes and 
the Oxus. He had yet to pierce through the great 
mountain mass that separates the Oxus from India. 

He had now completed over 3,000 mite. His 
first step in the new direction was taken at the Iron 
Gate, where his course turned from south-west to 
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soTitlx-east. The Iron Gate is a famous ravine about 
3,700 feet above the sea level, and about 160 miles 
out h- west of Samarkand. It is a narrow and risky 
rack, from 5 to 36 paces wide, between high precipit- 
)us mountains. The rocks on either side are of an 
ron colour, and in the Pilgrim’s time there was also 
i folding iron gate, which made the position impreg- 
lable. He had now to leave the Pamir Mountains on 
;he left and cross the Hindu Kush (“ Black Ridge” 
Mountains) on the south. He crossed the Oxus and 
got to Kunduz in the north-eastern corner of modem 
Afghanistan. Here his biographer mentions the 
Pilgrim’s first contact with a Brahman priest 
reciting incantations. 

From this point we may consider the country as 
India’s border-land in the B’ligrim’s eyes. From the 
Kabul Valley (Laghman) he considered it as the 
beginning of Northern India. Physically this is 
correct, as the rivers south of the Hindu Kush feed 
the Indus. 

From Kunduz he made a few miles’ detour west 
to Balkh, where he saw the washing basin of Budh^a. 
“ So bright and dazzling was the blending of colours 
in this basin that one could not weirtell whether it 
was of stone or metal. There was also a tooth of 
the Buddha an inch long and eight- tenths of an inch' 
broad, and there was his broom made of K«sa grass,-, 
above two feet long and about seven inch^ roimd, 
the handle being set with pearls. On the six festival 
days these relics were exhibited to the assembled lay^ 
and deadcal worshippers. On such occasions the 
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relics, moved by the ‘ thorough sincerity of a wor- 
Oshipper, may emit a brilliant light.” There were 
100 Buddhist monasteries, with more than 3,000 
brethren, all adherents of the Little Vehicle. 

At Bamiyan he saw a figure of a sleeping Buddha, 
about 1,000 ft. 'long. The length seems incredible, 
but it is mentioned both by the Pilgrim and his 
biographer. Crossing the Hindu Kush he came into 
the Kabul Valley, where he found a ruler of 
the Kshatriya caste. This region was asso- 
ciated vrith Kanishka, about whom fabulous legends 
are retailed by the Pilgrim. Kanishka was the 
Kusiina king, patron of Mahayana Buddhism, who 
became supreme in Northern India about 78 A. D. 
In the Pilgrim’s tune (about 630) there w^ere about 
a hundred Buddhist foundations, numerous relics, 
and much treasure. Within 35 years (about 664-5) 
another Chinese pilgrim found this region in the 
hands of the Arabs, in their onward march through 
Central Asia. 

We need not linger over the Pilgrim’s wander- 
ings through the valleys of the Kabul river and its 
tributaries. Presumably he entered India proper 
though the Khaibar Pass, though he does not men- 
tion it. When he reached the famous Gandhara 
country, with its capital at Peshawar, he found 
the towns and villages desolate. But the Peshawar 
valley was, as it still is, rich in crops, fruits, and 
flowers. It had much sugarcane, and produced 
su^r-candy (called by him in Chinese “stone-honey”). 
This was a novelty to the Chinese, who did not yet 
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know that sugar was produced from sugarcane. The 
climate was warm, with scarcely any frost or snow. 
The people were neither strong nor warlike ; 
they were fond of the practical arts. There were 
only a few Buddhists ; most of the people followed 
other relisions. 

From Peshawar he seems to have gone north to 
the hill country again, where he noticed the birth- 
place of Panini, the master grammarian of India, 
who lived perhaps a thousand years before him. The 
Pilgrim must have enquired curiously about the 
legends relating to him. Panini appea’red, says he, 
when the spangf a man’s life was a century. Endowed 
by naturS'with great gifts, he further improved them 
by deep study. It grieved him to find in human 
speech a mass of irregular and illogical forms. 
He wanted to reduce them to order by a process 
of selection and exclusion. While meditating on 
his great task, he met the god Shiva, who approv- 
ed of his plan and promised help. Thus was the 
Eishi able to work out his comprehensive scheme 
of grammar and vocabulary, — a monument of 
Indian genius for all time. 

Coming down to the plains, he visited Takshasila 
(Taxila), then a dependency of Kashmir, on whose 
antiquities the recent labours of the Archaeological 
Department have thrown so much light. The country 
was prosperous and well- watered, and the climate was 
genial. The Pilgrim found it in a state of civil 
wurT^ and the numerous Buddhist monasteries 
desolate. 
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Proceeding to Kashmir, he was received 
with great pomp and ceremony by both the 
king and the people. A royal elephant was 
placed at his disposal, and he was lodged in 
the palace. He was invited to read and expound 
the Buddhist scriptures. Twenty clerks were given 
to him to cop'y out the manuscripts. The Pilgr’m 
spent two years in these delightful surroundings, col- 
lecting texts and visiting Buddhist shrines. Among 
the products of the coimtry he mentions horses, saff- 
ron, rock-erptal lenses (“fire-pearls”),* and medicinal 
plants. The people, he thought, were handsome but 
deceitful. They were fond of learning, but their 
faith embraced both orthodoxy and heterodoxy. 
In Pooneh he saw the mango, the fig, and the 
plantain. 

Returning to the plains, the Pilgrim seems to 
have passed through Sialkot and Jalandhar. Before 
reaching Sialkot he had to pass through a forest, in 
which he vras pbbed of all his clothes and goods. 
He took the incident very cheerfully, and the 
villagers more than made up his losses with gifts. 
Sialkot was then the capital of a large kingdom. 
Prom Sialkot he went to a place which he calls China- 
puh-ti, which we cannot identify with certainty. 
Before going on to Jalandhar he stayed here 14 
months, to study with a renowned priest. 

Of the Jalandharis, in spite of their Buddhism, 
he had no great opinion. “ The people” he says 


*1 robabiy used to ignitv fire, before matches were invented. 
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“ had truculent ways and a mean and contemptible 
appearance, but they were in a£9.uent circumstances.” 
From here he again struck north to the Himalayais, 
visiting the Kulu valley. On his way south he 
passed through a place ruled over by a king of the 
Vaishya caste. He seems to have passed through 
Thanesar, the capital of a district of “ religious 
merit.” In connection with this place he gives a 
.reminiscence of the great war of the Mahabharat, 
although neither the epic nor its philosophy appeal- 
ed to him. 

Of the Jamna he says little, but the Ganges 
impressed him. “ Its waters,” he notes, *• have a 
pleasant taste, and a fine sand comes down with the 
current. In popular literature the river is called 

the vcater of religious merit. Accumulated 

sins are effaced by a bath in the river.” As a 
Buddhist he rejected such beliefs, though he accept- 
ed purely Buddhist legends without question. He 
seems again to have struck north into the Hima- 
layas, and after zigzag wanderings made his way to 
Eanauj. The continent of India was at this time 
broken up into innumerable kingdoms ; between 
Peshawar and Eanauj alone he counted no less 
than twenty-three. . 

At Eanauj the reigning king was a very 
interesting personality, whom, as we shall see, 
he met later. This w'as the famous Harsha, 
whose full name was Harsha Vardhana, and 
title Siladitya. The rise of his family and 
the early part of his romantic history are 
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told in rhetorical language by the Sanskrit 
writer Eana Bhatta. The picture of Harsha’s 
character drawn by Bana agrees in the main with 
that given by the Chinese Pilgrim, if we make 
allowances for their different points of view. 
Harsha was a successful warrior, a great and well- 
informed traveller, a good judge of letters and 
music, and a man of large views in religion The 
Piltrrim looked upon him as a Buddhist. He had 
in fact a universal mina, and his power and influence 
extended over the whole c£ Northern India. 






On his way to Prayag by river he 
inverted some pirates who wanted to rob him 
They were votaries of Durga , and offered every 
year a human sacrifice. The Pilgrim, who had 
a handsome and well-fed appearance, was 
immediately singled out as a most desirable victim. 
Every preparation was made for his slaughter. But 
a storm arose, and the robbers were frightened as 
well as impressed by his calm behaviour. The 
Pilgrim took this opportunity of preaching to 
them, and they were very penitent . 

Prayag (modern A.llahabad) appealed to him 
m a city of learning, though it contained very 
few Buddhists. Here he .saw a great udde-spreading 
tree, which was probably the banyan tree, of which 
a stump is still shown in the Allahabad Fort. At 
tae Junction of the Jamna and the Ganges he 
Witnessed scenes of g^t austerity as well ^ of 
r6iig^oixs charity on s lavish scale. 
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The Pilgrim then made his way to that 
tract (in what is now the Nepal border), which 
is associated with Buddha’s birth and the 
many legends connected with his home-land. The 
old cities and monuments were in ruins evein 
then, but he faithfully recorded the legends as he 
heard them. At the Lumbini GroVe, the birth-place 
of Buddha, he saw “ a stone pillar set up by Asoka 
with the figure of a horse on the top. Afterwards 
the pillar had been broken in the middle, and laM 
on the ground [that is, half of it], by a thunder- 
bolt from a malicious dragon ” It seems to have 
been split by lightning It is one of the romances 
of archaeology that this pillar was found in 1895. 
It bears an inscription of Asoka, which may be 
referred to about the year 248 B. C. The Pali letters 




are clear and in a perfect state of preservation, 
having l ain under the ground for so many cen- 
turies. In a beautiful old Pali hymn, the song of 
Nalaka, the angels announce Buddha’s birth : — 

“ The wisdom-child. 

That jewel so precious, 

That cannot be matched. 

Has been born at Lumbini, 

In the Sakya land, 

Por weal and for joy, 

In the world of men.” 




East of this tract was wild forest country, dott- 
ed about with ruins. It was infested by wild oxen 
and vrild elephants, smd robbers and hunters. Tall 
and straight Sal trees are still a feature of th^ 
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tract and it was in some such country that Buddha’s 
death was traditionally placed. After duly visiting 
all the places associated with Buddha’s death, the 
Klgrim turned south, to the scenes of Buddha’s 
earthly labours. 

I’he Deer Park where Buddha began his 
teaching is represented by the modern Sarnath 
(near Benares), where Buddhist remains still exist. 
Benares he found a wealthy and well-populated 
city. The people were gentle and courteous. They 
held in high e.steem men devoted to learning, but 
the majority of them were not Buddhists. The 
prevailing cult was that of Shiva, who had an image 
nearly lOu feet high and “ life-like in its awe-inspir- 
ing majesty.” The city he found full of mendicants , 
some naked, or s meared with ashes, and most of 
them .seeking release from mortal ^istence through 
the practice of austerities . ^ 

The Pilgrim was now in the midst of a 
densely populated country in the Ganges valley. 
The tract between Benares and Gaya was all 
assmnated with the earthly mission of Buddha, 
and he followed every local legend and visited 
every repository of a relic. But here the Buddh^hs 
were not in the majority. The beautiful 
Tirhut country he found mostly deserted He 
d^criljes Nepal as having a cold climate; 
the people he considered rude and without learning, 
but skilful mechanics. Nepal was not predotui- 
nantly Buddhistic, but the king.? were Nshatriyas, 
emment scholars and believing Buddhists, 
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He came south again to South Bihar, Magadha, 
the ‘‘ middle country,” sacred for ever to the 
Buddhists, because here (at Gaya) Buddha found 
“ enlightenment”. The land here was low and 
moist, abounding in the fragrant rice for which Bihar 
is still famous. The inhaWted sites were on raised 
ground. The city of Pataliputra* (modern Patna) 
was already so old that it was considered to go liack 
to the ages when *• men lived for countless year? ”. 
There were numerous monasteries and vestiges of 
Buddha and of the Buddhist King Asoka. The city 
of Gaya was in hilly country, '* strongly situated.” 
hut it had only a few inhabitants. Barely four mi)^ 
to the south was the Bodhi tree, the great Pipal 
tree under which Buddha had obtained enlighten- 
ment. It was surrounded by a stone wall, and 
loving believer's had erected, all round, numerous 
structures of all kinds to mark their faith in 
eountle.s8, traditional miracles. . 

**y **^T]^ec ulmination of his journey was at ^alanda; 
This was the famous Buddhist seat of learning a few 
miles east of Pataliputra. Here there were many 
well-endowed monasteries grouped toother, about 
10,000 priests and strangers being resident at any 
given time. Our Pilgrim found a warm and 
enthusiastic welcome, and was even told of a dream, 
which hakd forewarned the presiding Pri^t of the 
coming of their distinguish^ Chin^ 
was made free of the monasteriesi. All the facilities 
available for his creature oomforte or for study 
and preaching were placed at his dhipoesl. A lay 
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brother and a Brahman were relieved of religious 
duties to attend on him, and he had an elephant for 
riding. He had arrived here after a journey of three 
years, and he made it his headquarters for his 
wanderings through India. He studied not only 
Buddhist lore, hut also the learning of the Brahmans 
— grammar, philo*)phy, and the Vedas. He also col- 
lected many manuscripts and copies of manuscripts. 

IVorn here he paid visits to the sacred country 
all around, and also made a round of eastern, 
southern, and western India. At Monghyr he 
paid re%-erence to the beautiful Buddhist statue 
made of .sandalwood, to which miracles w'ere attri- 
buted. He penetrated as far east as the port of 
Tamralipti, on the Bay of Bengal. He heard of 
Ceylon, where Buddhism flourished, but did not care 
to take a long sea voyage. Through Orissa and 
Kalinga he obtained access to the south Kosala 
oountiy, which may be located near Berar. He 
turned back .south to the Andhra country, and 
penetrated far as Kanchi (modern Conjeeveram), 
where he abandoned the idea of going to Ceylon, 
as he heard of famine in the island. He now turned 
to the Deccan Plateau, and made for the west coast, 
crossing the Narbada near Broach. After visiting 
^thiawar and Sindh he seems to have gone to the 
hill country on the Biloch frontier. He then re- 
turned to Nalanda, following a more southern route 
than the one he had taken on his earlier journey. 
Possibly it was then that he passed through 
Ifathurs on his way from Multan, although 
Mathura is mentioned earlier in his acwunt- 
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The Pilgrim had now alternately travelled and 
studied under many masters for many years, and 
was anxious to return home. By this time he was 
himself numbered among the eminent expositors of 
Buddhist doctrine in Nalanda, and the monks were 
loth to part with him. Many disciples had gathered 
round him. While trying to reconcile different 
systems, he upheld the doctrines of the Great 
Vehicle. He also wrote books, which further spread 
his fame, even as far as Assam (Kamariipa). 

The king of Assam in those days was a 
Brahman by caste, but well inclined to Buddhism. 
He invited the Pilgrim to visit his country. 
He was at first unwilling to go. but when his 
teacher at Nalanda pointed out what a chance 
there was in Assam for the .spread of the holy 
doctrine, he decided to accept the invitation. 
He found the country lov^ and moist but well 
cultivated and well irrigated. The jack fruits and 
the cocoanut were the characteristic fruits of the 
country. The people were short in stature, dark in 
complexion, and honest in character. Their langu- 
age was different from that of the ‘‘middle country”. 
On the east, Assam communicated through Burma 
with south-west China, but the rivers, moimtains, 
and wild country in that direction made It impos- 
sible as a route for the Pilgrim’s return journey. 

While tie Pilgrim was in Assam, Harsha 
had come to Bengal, with wht»e king he was at 
enmity. Harsha had invited the Pilgrim before, but 
he h^ refused the invitation Hearing that he 
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was in Assam, he sent lo the king of Assam 
to come himself and bring the Master of the 
Law with him. The king of Assam replied 
with spirit, “ You can take my head, but not 
the Master of the Law.” Harsha’s reply was : 
‘Send the head then, by the bearer of this message.” 
The king of Assam had to give way. Attended by 
20,000 elephants and 30,000 river boats (we must 
allow for some exaggeration), they proceeded up 
the Ganges and met Harsha. We are told that 
Harsha was always accompanied on his march by 
several hundred persons with gold drums, who 
beat one stroke for every step taken. The Pilgrim 
was received by Harsha with great courtesy and 
consideration. 

Harsha asked him about China. The Pilgrim 
made a courtly speech in praise of his own sover- 
eign, of the Tang dyn^^sty, who had restored peace 
to China and made his influence extend far and 
wide. Harsha had already heard of the songs in 
honour of the Chinese Emperor, He now asked 
about the book which the Pilgrim had written in 
India in defence and exposition of the doctrines of 
the Great Vehicle. The Pilgrim presented him wdth 
a copy, and the king praised it. The king’s widowed 
sister, whose tragic history we read of in Bana, 
was present, and joined in the praise of the Master 
of the Law. 

Harsha now ordered a grand religious assemblage 
at Kansuj, to which kings and men of learning from 
all the different kingdoms and schools of religious 
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thought were iavited. The monks of Nalanda were 
included in the invitation, and were naturally 
delighted to come and witness the religious triumph 
of their Chinese brother. Harsha took with him 
the Pilgrim and the king of Assam up the Ganges 
to Kanauj. There were great processions and 
banquets in his honour. For eighteen days a 
challenge was offered to any one to overthrow the 
Pilgrim’s doctrine, but no one was bold enough to 
take up the challenge, and save the followers of 
the Little Vehicle from utter confusion. Harsha 
ottered the Pilgrim thousands of pieces of gold 
and silver, rare jewels, and costly dresses, but 
he refused them; as inconsistent with his quest of 
spiritual knowledge. 

The Pilgi-im now wished to start on his return 
journey to China, but Harsha delayed him for 
another great religious assemblage at Prayag. After 
this he gave him leave to depart, and both Harsha 
and the king of Assam bade him a tender farewell, 
and loaded him with presents for the journey. 
A powerful escort was also provided for him with 
letters of commendation for carriages and transport 
on the way. He carried books, images, and 
relics. He was enough of a gardener to carry 
some flower seeds from India. A great elephant 
formed part of the equipage. In crossing the 
Indus, they encountered a great storm, in which 50 
manuscripts and the flower seeds were loot. He 
tried to replace part of his literary loss by halting 
on the way to allow for fresh copies to resaeh him. 



His return journey was a much more ceremoni- 
ous affair than his outward journey had been. He 
was now travelling in state, and had loads of 
precious images, relies, and books. Caravans of 
merchants now sought the protection of his 
company. After arriving at Kunduz he travelled 
east instead of north. Skirting the south-east corner 
of the Pamirs, he had yet to cross the water shed 
between east and west. He and his followers were 
no longer able to ride on horseback. There were 
irregular sharp-pointed peaks. aSd the cold was 
intense. When they reached Kashgar, they were at 
length in the great Tarim Basin. But they had to 
avoid the Tarim Desert. The Pilgrim passed along 
the southern edge of this desert, passing through 
Yarkand and K&otan. At Khotan he found a great 
&trade ^ntre, and congenial and hospitable company* 
But he had to waiTanS collect transport, the great 
elephant he had brought with him having perished 
on the way. He had to wait about eight months, 
but he had no difficulty in having all his wants 
abundantly supplied. 

In the spring of Qio he returned to Sing-an-fu, 
then the western capital of China. He brought 
with him ten horse-loads of precious treasures. 

657 books, 6 statues of Buddha, of gold, silver, 
sandalwood, and probably jade, and 150 particles 
of Buddha’s supposed body, little red lumps of the 
size of beans, highly prized as relics in the Buddhist 
wmrld. He had been absent fifteen years and :i half, 
of which about two years had been spent on the 
outward and return journeys, and the rest in study 
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aud wanderings in the sacred land of Buddha. He 
estimated his travels to have covered 10,000 miles, 
which does not seem to he an exaggeration From 
China to Peshawar and back, the distance must 
have been at least 7 000 miles through difficult 
country. His Indian round must have been a good 
deal over 3,000 miles. 

After depositing his treasures in the Temple 
his first care was to pre.sent himself before the 
Emperor, who was much interested in his travels and 
their results. He appointed monks and distinguished 
men of learning to assist him in his literary work. 
By the Emperor’s express command he wrote an 
account of India (the Si-yu-ki) which was completed 
within three years. But until his death in 66i-5 he 
continued to study, teach, edit and translate the 
books which he had brought. .. 

The picture he draws of our country is valuable 
for the light which it throws on the conditions which 
existed here in the seventh century. He recognised 
the geographical unity of India, bounded on the 
north by the Himalayas and on the other three 
sides by the sea. The “ Pive Indi<^ ” which he 
frequently mentions merely meant the length and 
breadth of the land, — ^the north country, the south 
country, the east country, the west countiy, and 
Central India. Politically he speaks of more than 
seventy kingdoms. Harsba’s Empire in the north, 
and the Chalukya Empire in the south under Pula- 
kesin II, were the most considerable, but among the 
rest there roust have been some very petty king- 
doms. Harsha’s Empire fell to pieces soon after the 
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Pilgrim left. ^ There was famine and rebellion in the 
land, and “ wicked men slaughtered one another.” 

We know from other sources that China in 
those days was following an ambitious policy of 
expansion and that her envoys were in touch 
with India. In the Introduction to the Pilgrim’s 
narrative, we have a reference to the “ alter- 
nate flourishing and depression of good government” 
in India, and a vague claim that India OM'ed allesi- 
to Chinese power and Chinese civilis^ion. 
Ihis may be only flattery to the powerful reigning 
Jj^niperor of China, but even so it reveals the Chinesu 
attitude of rnind. There may have been political 
rnopves behind the in.sistent invitations of the king 
o Assam and of Harsha. and the little unpleasant- 
ness between the two kings on account of the 
Pilgrim. 

When the priests of Nalanda, in persuading him 
to settledown in India, .spoke slightingly of China 
fu -^eehhas, without saints or sages, 

tne Filgrim administered a courteous rebuke, which 
^ost amounted to a retort. “ In that country of 
•♦k j'- superior magistrates are clothed 

^tn dignity , and the laws are everywhere respected. 
Ihe prince is regarded as sacred, the ministers are 
faithful, parente are loving, children are obedient, 
virtue and justice are highly esteemed, and age and 
upnghtness held and advanced in honour.” 

u 4. 4?**® and high walls, 

out the roads were narrow, tortuous passs^es. Butdh- 

fehermen, danceis. executioners, and scavengers 
had to live outeide the city. The houses wer^mSOBt 
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of wattled bamboo or wood, and coated with 
lime. The floors were smeared with cow-dung and 
strewn with flowers The Pilgrim was struck with 
the architecture of the Buddhist monasteries There 
were towers at the four corners of a quadrangle, 
and the doors, windows, and walls were painted in 
various colours. 

The clothing of the people was all white, loose, 
and untailored. The men wore a strip of cloth 
round the waist and up to the arm-pits, and left 
the right shoulder bare. The women wore a long 
garment covering both the shoulders and hanging 
down loose. The Kshatriyas and Brahmans were 
clean and simple in life, and very frugal. The 
upper classes were fond of jewellery. Their head- 
dresses were set with precious stones, and their 
bodies were adorned with rings, bracelets and 
necklaces. Wealthy merchants wore only bracelets. 
Most of the people went about barefooted. They 
stained their teeth red or black, and bored holes 
in their ears for ornaments. They washed before 
every meal, and cleaned their teeth after. The 
food utensils were usually of earthenware, and were 
thrown away after use. If they were of metal, 
they were washed in order to be used again. 

The language of “Mid-India”, which we may 
tiake to be South Bihar, pleased the Pilgrim, as being 
both harmonious and elegant. The intonation was 
clear and distinct. The children began their educa- 
tion with grammar, and passed on first to the useful 
arte ; then to medicine, charms, etc., then to Ic^o 
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and reasoning ; and finally to the higher principle 
of religion and Karma. Perhaps we may understand 
this to he the Buddhist scheme of education. We 
are expressly told that the Brahmans studied the 
four Vedas. Asceticism and voluntary poverty were 
held in high honour. Buddhism was esteemed, hut 
does not seem to have been the prevailing religion. 

* The four classical castes are mentioned, 'rhe 
Brahmans observed strict ceremonial purity The 
Kshatriyas were the race of kings ; they upheld 
ideas of benevolence and mercy. The Vaishyas 
were traders. The Shudras were agriculturists. 
Menial castes are not mentioned, either because 
agriculture was depressed to the position of a 
menial occupation, or because the menials— 

scavengers, butchers, fishermen, dancers, etc were 

beyond the pale. There were also many mixed 
castes, which are not separately described. Widows 
were not allowed to remarry. In describing the 
different kingdoms of India in detail, the Pilgrim 
frequently mentions the caste of the kings. Many 
of them were Ejshatriyas, but Brahman kings as 
well as Vaishya and Shudra kings were sometimes 
found. 

The higher castes had their distinctive drinks. 
The Kshatriyas drank intoxicating liquors made from 
grapes and from su^roane. The Vaishyas drank 
a strong distilled spirit. The Buddhist monks and 
the Brahmans drank syrups of graj^ and of sugar- 
cane. The low-mixed castes were without any 
special drinks. In the matter of food, onions and 
garlic were looked on with disfavour. Pood was 
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eaten with the fingers. The Chinaman was quick 
to note the absence of chopsticks, and even of 
spoons except in cases of illness. Animal diet 
included fish, mutton, antelope, and deer, generally 
fresh, sometimes salted 

Taxation was light, and there was little 
interference with the lives of the people. As 
regards the land revenue, the king’s tenants 
paid one-sixth of the produce as rent. Traders 
paid light duties at ferries and octroi po.sts. Barter 
was common in the transactions of every-day life, 
and money was sparingly used. Ministers and 
officials had assignments of land for their support. 

The Pilgrim’s estimate of the character of the 
people is on the whole complimentary. “ They are 
of hasty and irresolute temperaments, but of pure 
moral principles. They will not take anything 
wrongfully, and they yield more than fairness 
requires. They fear the retribution for sins in 
other lives, and make light of the consequences of 
conduct in this life. They do not practice deceit, 
and they keep their sworn obligations.” 

The picture thus presented is drawn with a 
skilled and sympathetic hand. It reflects also a 
mind free from jealousy or spite. Many of the 
features in it we recognise as having pensisted 
through the centuries. The gentle mind which 
could follow these details and generalise on them , 
without importing anything petty or personal, was 
indeed worthy of the Buddhist philosophy which 
the Chinese Pilgrim had come so many thousands 
of miles to study, learn, and teich. 



THE ARAB SHAIKH 
Ibn Ba-tuta. 

{In India 1333 — 1346.) 

The second traveller whose wanderings through 
India u'e shall follow wavS the famous Arab Shaikh 
and Doctor of Law, Muhammad Ibn Abdullah, 
known as Ibn Batuta. For shortness we shall call 
him the Shaikh. He was born at Tangier on the 
Atlantic coast of Morocco in 1304- A.D. He began 
his travels at the age of 21, soon after he had 
finished his studies in 1325. For twenty-eight years 
he wandered about among peoples of the most 
diverse races, climates, religions, and languages. In 
the course of his wanderings up and down he 
performed the pilgrimage to Mecca four times. He 
died in his native country, full of years and honours, 
in 1378, after a ^strenuous life of 74 years. 

The extent of ground covered by him in his tra- 
vels by sea and land was marvellous. The Atlantic 
coast, from which he started, was the Western 
boundary of the then-known world. He went as far 
as the Indian Archipelago and the Pacific coast of 
China, then the Eastern boundary of the world. 
In the North he penetrated as far as the modern 
d^trict of Kazan* in Russia. The summer night 
there was so short that the morning prayer 
he says, followed soon after the last prayer 
at night. He had formed the project of going 

•Kooghly 66« N. tatitndc. 
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further North, to the land of six months’ darkness, 
but he had to give up his intention “ on account 
of the enormous difficulties it involved and 
the little profit it promised.” He noted, however, 
some interesting details about the fur traffic with 
the Esquimaux, and the dog sledges with which 
they travelled in those frozen regions. He was twice 
in the Southern hemisphere, penetrating both times 
as far as the ninth degree of South latitude. Once 
he crossed the Equator to go to Zanzibar and Kilwa 
on the East coast of Africa, and again when he visit- 
ed Sumatra and Java on his way to China. There 
were then no centres of population further South. 

In Africa he not only traversed the whole of 
the North coast, and the East coast as far as there 
H ere any centres of civilisation, but also crossed 
the Sahara into Central Africa. He visited Tim- 
biictu and the region of the Nig;,er, which he 
mistook for the Nile. His description of these 
regions and of the manners and customs of their 
peoples has . been amply confirmed by later 
travellers. 

In Europe he visited those parts which were 
open to him. Spain was then the scene of a relent- 
less war between the Christians and the Muslims, 
and Gibraltar itself had been threatened by the 
enemies of the Ambs. But the Shaikh visited the 
kingdom of Andalusia, including its capital Granada. 
In France, SieUy, and Italy, the conflict had long 
since ended in the disappearance of the Arabs, 
and no Arab could safely have shown himself in 
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tfaof* countries. The Byzantine Enapire was still 
in conflict with Islam, but the Shaikh was lucky 
enough to get a .safe conduct to its capital 
Constantinople, and he made full use of the 
opportunity to see all its sights more than a 
century before it became a Muslim city In what is 
now the Southern part of Russia in Europe he 
travelled freely, as it was then in the hands of the 
Turks. 

In Asia he visited every country, and some of 
them several times over. Syria, Asia Minor, 
Arabia, Iraq, Persia, Central Asia. India, Ceylon, 
the islands in the Indian Archipelago, and China 
complete the round of his travels. In most of 
these countries there were at least a few 
Muslims, and men of learning were welcomed and 
held in honour. On his side, he sought out men of 
learning, whether they were in busy centres like 
Damascus or Delhi, in the lonely wdlds of Assam, 
or on the remote frontiers of China. Por the Maidive 
islands, of which his graphic account still remains 
one of the best on record, his attraction was of 
another kind. He had an eye for picturesque and 
remote beauty, and he calls these islands “one of 
the wonders of the world.” He was also fascinated 
by their savage life and pleasures, although a year’s 
residence was enough to tire him and awake in him 
again the love of travel and adventure, which was 
the ruling passion of his life. 

■Wherever the Shaikh went, he tried to get into 
touch with the highest in the land. He was 
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entertained royally by kings, princes, and nobles; and 
he vron power, wealth, and position foi himself. With 
equal ease he entered the circle of the learned, and 
lived his life among them as one of themselves. He 
thus put himself into the best position for acquiring 
accurate information There were few things in 
which he was not interested. He loved to tmee the 
history of events, although his version is naturally 
coloured by the bias of his informants. He was 
keen on gathering facts of geography and natural 
history, his narrative is full of anecdotes, grave 
and gay. He never missed an opportunity of en- 
quiring into the manners and customs of the courts 
and societies which he visited. He supplies glimpses 
of folk-lore which enable us to reconstruct a picture 
of the inner lives of the people with whom he came 
into contact. He is careful to record economic 
facts as they came to his notice— coins, weights and 
measures, movements of trade, products and manu- 
factures, taxes and imports, and standards of living, 
in respect of houses, dress, food and drink. In his 
Arabic narrative he gives a number of Indian 
words as well as Arabic or Persian words used in a 
special sense in India.* 

We are mainly interested in hisaccounfc of India, 
where he spent more than twelve years. He arrived 
in September 1333, filled the office of Kazi at Delhi 
from I33i to the end of 13il, wandered about 

•Among the Indian words we may note cAJite (royal umbrella), 
tlfciri (a dish made of rice and Mung poise mixed), 
koMr log%8 | whom be looked tipcm as xnagidan$|» (ii»er- 

chanty and ckmdim (Hiodti headman). 
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through Centml India and the ports ou the West 
Coast till July 1344, visited the Maldives, Ceylon, 
the Coromandel Coast, Bengal, and Assam, in the 
next two years, apd China in the following year, 
touching the Malabar ports again on his return 
journey about April 1347. 

A few of his experiences before he reached 
India are of interest as they make his account of the 
country clp^rer His Journeys and the intimate 
touch into which he got with the heart of affairs 
everywhere were rendered possible by the world- 
wide fraternity of Islam. The diffusion of the 
Arabic language among the learned of Islam solved 
the language difficulty for him not only in the 
Mediterranean countries, but in East Africa, in 
Turkish territories, in India and the Archipelago, 
and even in China. The Shaikh met a holy man in 
Alexandria, who had a brother in India, and another 
in China, between whom he carried message-s of 
salutation. The Maidive islands owed their relio>ion 
and their civilisation to a Muslim from Moro°cco, 

our Shaikh was at once welcomed in the island 
to a position of the highest authority. 

India loomed large in those day.s in the 
mental horizon of the Muslim world The Tartar 
invasion had destroyed some of the fairest cities 
in Central Asia. The Shaikh found Bokhara 
in ruins, and Persia in a state of division The 
Seljuk Empire of Asia Minor was in a state of 
dissolution, and the Ottoman Empire was vet in 
its cradle. To the Turks the Shaikh pays a high 



tribute of praise. In Asia Minor he found their 
hospitality charming, and he quotes with approval 
the saying : ‘ Syria for good things hut Turkey for 
good fellowship.” The Turkish women wore uo 
veils. In what is now Southern ftussia, the Kipchak 
country, then under Turkish rule, the women held 
a higher rank in social life (as they do in Europe) 
than the men. This Kipehak country did a large 
trade in horses with India which w e shall presently 
describe. Apart from this and the maritime trade 
which we shall notice later, India possessed an 
attraction as the asylum for dispossessed princes, 
members of the overthrown Abbaside dynasty, 
'^‘‘scions of the old Ghaznavi family, and ambitious 
men of learning and talent from all lands. , 

• 

The Shaikh’s description of the social amenities 
in the Kipchak court are so graphic that we might 
notice it in a few words before we describe the horse 
trade with India. He saw beautiful and well- 
dressed princesses driving in open carriages, and 
attending the sports held in honour of the Id f^- 
tival after prayers. At the formal sessions of the 
court the Grand Khatfin (Queen) walked in maj^ty, 
with numerous ladies carrying her tmin. On her 
arrival, the Amir, her husband, rose from his seat, 
saluted her with great ceremony, and seated her hy 
his side. When the Grand Khatuu granted a 
private audience to the traveller, she was please ' 
to hear a recitation from the Quran. She asked 
many questions about the Shaikh’s travels. As a 
mark of special honour she served him refreshments 
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with her own hands. They consisted of mare’s 
milk, which was served in light and elegant 
wrH>den caps. The Shaikh had not tasted mare’s 
milk before, and with characteristic frankness he 
adds that it was not much to his taste. 

The Kipchak country was the treeless open 
plain lying near the Sea of Azov and the rivers Don 
and Volga. It provided good pasture for horses, 
which were bred for the home and export markets, 
They were as plentiful, says the Shaikh, as sheep 
in Itorocco”. They were so cheap that a good 
horse cost only the equivalent of a Moorish Dinar, 
say nine shillings. Por the export trade to India, 
they were herded together in caravans of about 
6,000 horses, each merchant having a share of a 
hundred to two hundred horses. Every 50 horses 
had a herdsman, who was himself mounted on a 
horse. These herdsmen are now represented by the 
modern Cossacks, who are known to be among the 
boldest riders in the world. They were expert in 
the use of the lasso. If a herdsman wished to catch 
a horse he threw a rope round his neck, got on his 
back, and managed him as he liked. 

It is probable that these horse caravans follow- 
ed mainly the overland route through the Turkish 
country of Central Asia and Afghanistan, crossing 
into India by the Gomal Pass, with the object ol 
reaching Multan, their firat big mart in India. In 
their native steppes they had free pasture : in India 
they were fed on grain. Heavy taxes used to 
levied at Indian marts, but the fbcal policy of 



.Muhammad Tughluq (1323—1351), under whom 
the Shaikh served, was to abolish trade imports and 
reduce taxation to the simple forms prescribed by 
Muslim law.* 

The trade was very flourishing, and there w.is 
a good demand for these hor.ses throughout the 
country. As late as the days of Bahar, Kipehak 
horses were considered suitable presents for 
noblemen and military commanders. The Shaikh 
notes that they were strong heavy horses, which 
they covered for purposes of warfare with coats of 
mail. For speed they got more costly horses from 
Arabia and the Persian Gulf. 

The Shaikh passed through Afghanistan in the 
summer of 1333. He found Kabul quite a small 
village, which had lost its earlier importance He 
seems to have known by the name of “ Sindh 
the whole of the country (l)elow the hills) 
watered by the Indus and its tributaries, in- 
cluding in Sindh what modern usage calls the 
Punjab and Sindh. This is in accordance with the 
nomenclature of the Arab geographers. The river 


•This reform dates from liMO-1. The trade flourished in spite 
of the heavy imposts, and the losses from the deaths and tb^ts in the 
long overland journey. As the ordina^ prices were high# the profits 
were considerable. An ordinary horse in India sol 3 for the eqinvalent 
erf 25 Moorish Dinars, or say £ U sterling, and sometimes ckmfale 
treble this price, while a good horse fetched twenty times this 
price. Assuming the losses on the way to be about 50 per cent., the 
average price in Kipehak about 8#. per head, and the average sellinir 
price in India about £15, and allowing about per head {/hi the 
caigina! number of the caravanl for all expenses, a caravan m SrfHiw 
horses would fetch a profit of £33,000 which mmM be a handsome 
rfjfqrti for a |omt stock enterprisein those days. 
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Indus he also knew by the name of “ Sindh or 
by the description of “ the Panj-5b,”~ the river 
with the five tributaries. He noted that the cultiva- 
tion of this tract was dependent on the inundations 
of this river in the rainy season, and recalled the 
example of the Nile in Egypt. All the rest wa.s 
desert. Multan w’as the first place of importance 
at which he arrived within the borders of India. 
The Sultan of the country was Muhammad Shah 
Tughluq, “ Emperor of India and Sindh.” As the 
Shaikh came to Multan, he must have come 
through the Goraal Pass, then the ordinary trade 
route into India on the north-west frontier. 

About the same time other distinguished men 
had arrived from Khorasan, Bokhara, and Samar- 
kand, to visit the Sultan of Delhi. At Multan the.v 
had to await orders from Delhi. There was an effici- 
ent service of news-w’riters who reported such arriv- 
als and obtained the Emperor’s orders. Delhi was 
connected with all the far-flung dominions of the 
Saltan by a highly organised system of post. The 
ordinary post consisted of the Sultan’s horses station- 
ed at every four miles (or kos ?) along the roads. 
'Ihe express post consisted of fast runners stationed 
at everj' third of a mile (or A-os?). Every runner 
was armed with a stick three feet long, fitted with 
bells which announced his approach. He ran at full 
speed, and as he approached a station the next man 
stood ready to relieve him and run on to the next 
. stage. Emits from the frontier for the Sultan’s table 
were carried by this express past, as well as water 
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from the Ganges when the Sultan was at Baulat- 
abad in the Deccan. This express post was capable 
of a speed of 140 miles a day. Multan was over 400 
miles from Delhi, which meant 4n days* slow journey 
with baggage. The news must have been sent by 
ordinary post, and the reply expected was in the 
shape of an escort, with a deputation of high ofiScers 
for the reception of the distinguished visitors. Such 
a deputation actually arrived within two months. 

But the Shaikh was not content to wait all this 
time doing nothing. He made himself agreeable 
to local Governors, and with them visited lower 
Sindh as far as the mouth of the Indus. He made 
the acquaintance of a rhinoceros in one of the 
marshes, and felt the extreme heat in the region 
round Sibi, though the summer was nearly ended. 
To Lahiri, on the Arabian Sea. (the Larry Bunder 
of later geographers), he went down the river with 
the Governor. He deserilies the orderly march, 
with flags flying, of fifteen river-boats on tour. 
Forty men rowed each boat, to the accompaniment 
of trumpets and kettledrums followed by singing. 
At meal times the boats were stopped, and the meals 
were served on land, to the accompaninaent of 
music. Sentries were posted and relieved at n%ht 
at regular intervals. 

On his return to Multan he joined the large 
company of distinguished foreigners who were 
proceeding to Delhi, escorted with due ceremony by 
the Sultan’s deputation from Delhi. These foreign- 
ers were much honoured in India, and filled the 
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highest offices in the Tughluq Court and Empire. 
They were indeed preferred to the people of India, 
and were called “ the honoured ones ” ia’izsa)* and 
not “ foreigners They came from all countries, 
Yensen, Iraq, Persia, Central Asia, Khor^an, and 
more distant lands. Khorasan was the corner of 
north-east Afghanistan (which was not then a 
separate kingdom ; and north-west Persia. Vaguely 
the term came to be applied to the tract beyond the 
north-west frontier of India. As there was a large 
influx of casual visitors from this direction whom 
the Sultan did not want, he had ordered them to be 
admitted only on their executing a bond to live in 
India. The Shaikh executed such a bond, and 
joined the distinguished company on their way to 
Delhi. They were now guests of the State and all 
their expenses were found for them. 

Multan was a recruiting dep6t for the armies 
of the Saltan, both horse and foot. Foreigners 
with no social or academic distinction but good 
physique were there enlisted in the army. There 
were severe tests of marksmanship and riding. 
No fire-arms are mentioned. The marksmanship 
was with bow and arrow, or with lance and target. 
The skill showed by recruits determined the pay 
on which they started. 

The route followed by the Saltan’s guests pass- 
ed through Pak Pattan, the famous shrine at the 
crossing of the Satlaj. It was then known as 
Ajodhan. 

moiern mm <4 the word "Sahib#*’ 



Interesting details are ijivei) of the State 
banquets that were served on the inarch. First the 
Sultan’s Chamberlain stood up and bowed in the 
direction in which the Sultan then was. All the 
guests followed suit. After this homage to the 
sovereign, they sat down to their meal. As a 
preliminary, water sweetened wirh candy or syrup 
was served out in cups of gold, silver or glass. Then 
the Chamberlain said Bismillah by way of grace. 
Bread, or rather a kind of broad thin cake, was then 
served out. Large pieces of roast meat (a fourth or 
a .sixth of a sheep) were placed before each guest. 
A kind of pastry then followed, filled with a 
Halwa called SSbfiniya Next, in porcelain dishes, 
came meat cooked in butter, onions, and ginger : 
followed by Samosak. which was a kind of fried 
pastry enclosing mince cooked with almonds, pis- 
tachios, walnuts, onions, and spices Four or 
five Samt^aks were placed before' each guest . The 
next dish was chicken served with rice cooked 
in butter, followed by a little cake called Bflshimi, 
and something called the Qahiriya, which is not 
further described. Then in jugs was brought a kind 
of drink called ‘ Fiqqa,' prolably a red sherbet made 
of pomegranate juice. The repast was closed with 
the chewing of betel leaves and areca nuts, of 
which various virtues are mentioned by the Shaikh. 
At the conclusion of the feast, the ceremonies of 
grace after meal and homage to the soverei^ 
were performed in the same manner a.«i before its 
commencement. 
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When the visitoi's arrived in Delhi, the Sultan 
was away in Kanauj, a distance of about 230 miles. 
A reference was made to him, evidently by express 
post, for a reply was received by the evening of the 
second day- Meanwhile the Sultan’s Minister 
Khwaja Jahan, received the visitors on behalf of the 
State, and the Sultan’s mother Makhdum-i-Jahaii 
received the ladies of the party. Her palace was 
also the scene of receptions in honour of the dis- 
tinguished men guests. This lady was noted for 
her charities and the number of alms-houses which 
she had endowed for the poor. She had lost her 
eyesight. She was held in extraordinary reverence 
by the Sultan, and her tomb in the family mau- 
soleum in Tughluqabad (old Delhi) can be seen to 
the present day. 

The city of Delhi is described in glowing terms 
by the Shaikh, as a city of grandeur, uniting both 
beauty and strength. The city which he saw was 
the old city of Tughluqabad, about 12 miles south 
of the modern city. Even then there were four 
towns : the old Hindu city, whose site was near the 
Qutb Minar ; Siri, a mile to the north-east, which 
was the capital of the Khalji dynasty, which preced- 
ed the Tughluqs ; Tughluqabad quite four miles 
east of the Qutb, the town which was built by the 
Sultan’s father, and one where the main population 
then was ; and lastly the Jahan-panah (otherwise 
c^ed Adilsbad), built forthe Suite’s own residence. 
Since his time other cities have been built in 
Delhi, notably the present walled town built by 
Shah Jahan, and the new British town of Raisina- 
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The main city which the Shaikh saw was sur- 
r»>unded by a wall “ the like of which” he says “does 
not exist in the world.” The wall was 11 cubits (16-| 
feet) wide, and had accommodation for sentries and 
for the storage of grain and munitions of war. It 
must have been a double wall, for we are told that 
snldiere. horse and foot, could go all round the city 
inside the wall, Tt was built of stone lielnw and 
bricks higher up. There were 28 gates, and many 
towers close to each other. Outside one of the 
"ates was the cemetery, in which different kinds 
of dowel's were in bloom all through the year. The 
Mosque used as the Jnmi’ Masjid was the one near 
the Qutb. In describing it the Shaikh refers to its 
beautiful red and white stone, its iron pillar “ of 
seven metals ”, its noble 'Qutb)Minar, and the in- 
complete (Alai) rainar. As the wells of Delhi only 
held brackish water, two large reservoirs of fresh 
water were maintained by the State. The small 
one was two miles long and a mile wide, and was 
provided with pavilions (with seats),— on the steps, 
and in the centre of the water. People went to it as 
a place of public recreation The larger one was 
made g.ay with music and a baisaar. The music, 
both vocal and instrumental, was such a feature of 
it that it was called Tarb-abad (the place of music 
or mirth). 

There was splendour in the city, and the lavish- 
ness and generosity of the Sultan knew no bounds. 
Even before the Sultan returned to Delhi, he assigned 
some villages to the Shaikh for his maintenance 
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with a reveane of 5,000 dinars* per annum. 
When he arrived, he added two further villages and 
an annuity of 1 2,000 dinars, with a choice of a high 
post under him. Eventually he appointed the 
Shaikh to be the Qazi (Judge) of Delhi, with emolu- 
ments of 12,000 dinars per annum from an assign- 
ment of land, a cash gift of 12.000 dinars for 
immediate expenses, a horse with saddle and bridle, 
and a mihi'ibi robe of honour.! 

There was an additional allow’anee for his 
attendants. In spite of all these lavish payments 
the Shaikh got into debt. An Arabic poem in 
praise of the sovereign procured the Shaikh an 
order for the payment of 55,0C0 dinars, with a mild 
rebuke. From all cash gifts, there was a customary 
deduction of ten per cent, at the ti*easury. It would 
be interesting to know whether this deductionwas in 
the nature of a separate authorised fund , or was a 
mere interceptioh of the Sultan’s bounties by his 
officials. 

These were not isolated instances of lavishness. 
Thf^ Sultan scattered largesses freely. And yet 

♦ In connection with India, Ibn Batnta*s dinar (unless he express- 
ly mentions tnat it was the gold coin of the West) may be taken to 
be the current silver coin of India, of about the weight of the later 

ntpee, in value roughly about ith of a pound sterling. 

t The robes of honour were distinguished by symbolical figures 
embroidered on them, according to the recipients rank and fnnetions. 
For instance, an ofiker appointed to help poor persons in suits against 
the powerful had a robe embroidered with the figure of a lion. The 
bad certain ecclesiastical functions to perform, symbolised 1^ 
or the archeina mosque, showing the direction of Mecca. 
He therefore received a or a robe embroidered with a symbol 

of his sacred office. 
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there seems to hare been some intelligent control 
in fiscal matters. A regular procedure M'as pr^- 
cribed for the check and control of treasury pay- 
ments. Heavy trade duties and transit dues, 
previously levied, were abolished, .\raong darker 
traits in the Sultan’s character several instances of 
torture and cruel punishments are mentioned. On 
the other hand, adequate arrangements were made 
for the administration of justice. The Sultan 
personally sat in open court to hear suitors on 
Mondays and Fridays ; on other days he heard 
petitions after the afternoon prayers. He had also 
five judges of appeal sitting simultaneously, with 
an appeal to him in the last resort. 

Delhi suffered greatly in population ou account 
of the unsuccessful atten)pt to transfer the capital 
to Daulatabad in the Deccan. 'There were not 
wanting men who raised their voices against the 
arbitmry acts of the sovereign. One of the lead- 
ing Shaikhs, Shihabuddin Khoiasani, declined to take 
office under “ a tyrant.” He was subjected to many 
indignities and tortures, and w'as asked at least to 
withdraw the word ‘‘ tyrant”. On his refusing to 
<lo so, he was beheaded. The court, including Ibn 
Batuta, generally seem to have sympathised with 
him. For this sympathy Ibn Batuta incurred the 
Saltan’s wrath, renounced his of^, and took to 
’’ asceticism. The Sultan more than once tried to 
conciliate” bim, and finally appointed him his 
ambassador to China in 1842. 
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This embassy gave our traveller a chance of 
escaping from the court of the Tughiuq Sultan of 
Delhi. It was accompanied with costly presents, 
• including horses, textiles, and swords), which 
were never delivered, as they were lost in a ship- 
wreck. But the Shaikh had many adventures 
on land and sea and in islands, which we cannot 
review in detail, as we must confine ourselves to 
his account of India. He left Delhi in July 
1342. The route he followed to the seacoast 
is interesting. Then, as now, the principal ports 
were on the west coast. Lahiri (near modern 
Karachi) was the port for Yemen and the Persian 
Gulf. Cambay in Gujrat was the principal gate of 
the Delhi Empire by sea, but Chinese ships did not 
come up so far north, and none but Chinese ships 
were allowed in Chinese seas. The Embassy there- 
fore made for Cajnbay, to take a Muslim ship to a 
Malabar port, where a Chinese ship would be avail- 
able. To Cambay they travelled by way of Koel 
I modern Aligarh), Kanauj, Gwalior, Ohanderi, 
Daulatabad , and Nandarbdr. This route may appear 
circuitous ; but the country between Delhi and 
Gwalior was (as it still is) wild and full of ravines 
while the road to Kanauj was the high-road to 
Bengal. The road from Kanauj to Daulatabad 
was one of the most important highways under 
the Tughluqs, provided with towers at regular in- 
tervals by way of milestones, on which distances in 
both directions were marked. 

The roads wei» not free from robbers, and the 
escort of 1,000 men was not wholly unnecessary. 
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When the Shaikh lagged behind the escort, he 
had various adventures among hostile people. 

A place called Barwan* was infested with lions, 
so bold that they attacked human habitations. 
Dhar(Zihar) was the capital of Mahra. and pro- 
duced fine betel leaves which were exported all the 
way to Delhi 24 days’ journey . A curious 
anecdote is told of the man who held this place in 
fief. He established a beautiful hospice on the top 
of a hill, and fed all comers from the revenues of 
his fief. But he husbanded the revenues of his 
fief so carefully that in spite of his open hospitality 
he saved money, .\fter some years he took 
thirteen lakhs of savings to the Sultan, who accept- 
ed it for the treasury but expressed no pleasure, 
for nothing, thought he, should have been saved 
<rom the feeding of the public ! 

Daulatabad was an important centre, equal 
in rank to Delhi. It was govern^ by a Viceroy 
Qutlu Ehan, a preceptor of the Sultan. The , 
vieeroyalty extendeJas far east as the Telinga Coast 
(the Telugu country) with its dependencies, and as 
far west as S^gar. which seems to have been an 
important place on the lower Narbada. It was a 
populous tract covering three months’ journey. The 
revenue of the province was once farmed for sevea- 
teen crores. Daulatabad was also an important 
military station, and the fortress was used (like that 
of Gwalior) for State prisoners. It Iras the centre 
of the Maratha country. The Shaikh admired the 

* Probably an error in ibe manuscripts for Itarwift in the ravines 
cf the Sind river, 44 miles south Gwalior. 
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skill in arts and crafts of the Maratha men and the 
beauty of the 3Iaratha women, especially in the 
shape of their nose and eye brows. There were 
rich Hindu merchants, known as Sabs, who did a 
flourishinj; trade in gems and precious stones. 
Music WHS popular, and a special quarter wa.s set 
apart for singers, male and female. 

Cambay was a beautiful city, with elegant 
houses and mosque.s. It was not defended"^ by 
walls. Its maritime trade was of great importance, 
and its harbour admitted large sea-going ships. 
Most of the inhabitants were foreign Muslim 
merchants, who emulated each other in erecting 
handsome buildings and charitable establishments. 
In a neighbouring port the party took three 
ships, on which they embarked for the Malabar 
ports. One of them had sixty oars, and a deck to 
protect the rowers from stones and arrous. On 
the leading ship they also embarked 50 archers and 
50 Abyssinian warriors. The Abyssinians were 
powerful on the West Coast, and w-hen an Abyssin- 
ian was on board, the ship was not mole sted by 
pirates. ” 

Sailing south they reached Hinaw^ar (Honawar) 
where there was a Muslim Sultan, probably of a 
foreign (Arab) race. He took tribute from Malabar, 

was himself tributary to a Hindu king. He 
wore silk and fine cotton, plaited his hair, and 
carr^d a small turban on his head. His banquets 
wMiWsted mostly of rice, with which were served 
laeat, fish, vegetables, and sour milk, but no 
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bread. The country had no agriculture, but de- 
pended mainly on maritime trade. The women were 
pretty and chaste, and knew the Quran by heart. 
They wore a gold ring in their nose, and their dress 
was an unsewn cloth wound round the body. There 
were thirteen girls’ schools and twenty-three boys’ 
schools in the town. 

Three days’ sail (50 miles) from Honawar was 
Sindabur (Kandapur), where the Malabar country 
began. It embraced the coast strip as far south 
as Kolam (Quilon, now in Travancore State), a 
distance of about 380 miles. It was a distinct 
country, whose special features are described by the 
Shaikh. It produced pepper, ginger, cocoanut, 
betel leaves, betel-nuts, cinnamon, and bananas. 
But pepper was its speciality, and the Shaikh 
describes carefully the pepper ,vine and how 
the pepper was produced and marketed. By the 
laws of Malabar the succession to the Crown was 
to the sister’s son and not to the son. The 
roads were shaded with trees and seemed to pass 
through gardens. There were stiles between every 
two gardens. Only the King rode on horseback ; 
every one else either walked on foot or rode in 
palanquin.s. The country was divided into twelve 
Hindu kingdoms, which respected each other’.s 
boundaries, and did not oovet each other’s posses- 
sions. But there were many Muslims settled there» 
and also a small Jewish colony. The Muslins were 
encouraged and held in esteem and honour. Many 
beautiful mosques were to be found in all the towaas. 
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and some of them were supported by the Hindus. 
The Muslims were merchants and sea- faring folk. 
They had their own QazLs and ecclesiastical officers, 
chiefly of the Shafei School. They also usually 
held the offices of Admiral and Harbour Master 
{Shah Bandar), and were captains of ships, 
including Chinese Junks. 

The three chief ports at which big Chinese ves- 
'cls called were Quilon, Calicut, and Hili (Mount 
Delly, 20 miles north of Cannanore). The biggest 
of them was Calicut, — an international port, with 
shipping from China, Java, Ceylon, the Maldives, 
Yemen, and Persia. For the embassy to China a 
Chinese ship had to be selected. The Shaikh gives a 
detailed account of the Chinese ships. The bigger 
ones were called Junks. The word ^‘Junk ” is derived 
from the Chinese, and through Ibn Batuta has passed 
into European, vocabularies. It was a ship with 
twelve sails, made of split bamboo woven 
liken mats. The sails were never furled, even when 
the ship rode at anchor. She was manned by 600 
sailors and 400 fighting men, including archers. 
The c»rs were as long as the masts, and twelve or 
fifteen men worked each oar standing. There were 
four decks, on which were ranged private cabins, 
public rooms, and merchants’ halls. Women and 
children were taken among the passengers. The 
privacy was so great that an individual might he 
on board without being seen by any one until the 
ship’s arrival at a port. Vegetables were grown 
in tubs on board. The captain kept great state 
** like an Amir,” 
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Unt- of these Junks was selected for the embassy, 
and the presents and the passengers emljarked on 
board. But the Shaikh did not like the cabin assign- 
ed to him and preferred to take a smaller vessel. 
It was a Friday afternoon when the Junk set sail. 
The Shaikh hoped to board his vessel after Friday 
prayers. But a great storm arose in the afternoon, 
and so great was the fury of the waves that it was 
impossible for the Shaikh to get to his vessel, which 
had on board his pers^mal effects and his 
servants. He passed the night on the lieach. The 
Junk meanw'hile struck a rock and was lost, with 
every one and everything on lK)ard. The sea threw 
up the dead bodies of the Shaikh's ccdleagues of the 
embassy next morning and they were buried with 
due honours. Meanwhile the smaller vessel, fear- 
ing for her own safety, if she remained near the 
rocks, set sail, carrying all the Shaikh’s property, 
which he never recovered. He hhard long after- 
waMs that it was disposed of in distant places like 
China, Java, and Ben^l. Such was the end of the 
embassy according to the Shaikh’s own account, and 
we have no other. 

It was impossible now for him to show his face 
again at Delhi. He wandered about for a little while 
in Malabar, visited the Maldives, where he stayed 
over a year, performed a pilgrimage to .Adam’s Peak 
in Ceylon, and got on to the Coromandel Coast. 
He visited his brother-in-law the Sultan of 
Madura, whose kingdom was inherited from a 
rebel gainst the Sultanate of Delhi Here 1 m 
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faced a terrible outbreak of plague, which 
carried off his brother -ia-law He himself suffered 
from a severe attack of fever, of which he was 
cured by a decoction of tamarind. 

After another visit to Malabar and to the ilal- 
dives, he visited Bengal and Assam. His descrip- 
tion of Bengal is worth examination. He never saw 
a country where provisions were so cheap, but its 
climate was damp and foggy He quotes the 
epigram of a Khorasani who described it in Persian 
as dnzakh pur na^mat. “ hell full of good things 
Eight fat chickens could be bought for a twentieth 
of a dinar,* and a fat ram for only twice that price 
A wealthy countryman of the Shaikh’s is said to 
have lived there with a wife and servant on two- 
flfths of a dinar for the food of all three for a year ! 

The political condition of Bengal was one of 
civil war between two powers, both of whom were 
rebels against the authority of Delhi. Pakhruddin 
ifllias Fakhra) had naval power and held the 
deltaic country from the Hugli to the Meghna. 
His capital was at Sudgawan (Satgaon), an 
important port near the mouth of the Hugli ; but 
the deltaic country formed by the Hugli, the 
Ganges, the Meghna, and their innumerable 
affluents, interlacing with each other, afforded him 
easy access by water to the remotest villages. 

*An Indian silver dinar in Ibn Batuta, as before explained, may be 
taken to be a silver coin eqaivalent to a modern mpee, but as the ratios 
of tbie values of ^old and silver were then different,* it may be taken 
as about an eighth of a gold sovereign . ‘ 
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held Soaari^aoii, thea the eastei-u capital 
(now in Dacca District . His rival Ali Shah 'ivas 
powerful on land, and held Lakhnauti (now in 
^lalda District), which under that name and under 
the name of Gaur was the recognised capital cf 
Bengal for many centuries. Tn the season of the 
mins, when Ali Shah's land forces were powerless. 
I'akhra used to invade Lakhnauti by water. In the 
dry season, when the land forces had the advantage. 
,Vli Shah used to push back his rival, and spread 
himself over the unfortunate land. The Shaikh 
avoided them both. He went up a month's journey 
from Satgaon to Kamrup (Assam) at the fcot of 
the Himalayas, visited a holy saint from Tabriz, 
.and returned by river to Sonartrilon, from which he 
took a Junk to Java. 

His further journeys to the Pacific aiid to China 
are interesting, but we cannot follow them here. 
In the spring of 1347, on his return journey, he 
touched at the Malabar ports again, rapidly 
passed on to the Persian Gulf, and after performing 
his fourth pilgrimage to Mecca made his way by 
land to Cairo. He then took ship again, visited 
Tunis and the island of Sardinia, and returned 
to Morocco in November 1349. As was natural, 
his heart was stirred when he returned to his native 
land, which he calls ' the best of countries.” 
His restless spirit took him as a volunteer to the 
Andalusian war, and later as a traveller to the 
Western Sudan, from which he was recalled by his 
Sultan in December 13.“i3. 
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Meanwhile the story of his travels had been 
noised abroad. The wonders of which he had told 
were exaggerated and sometimes transformed 
beyond all recognition. Intelligent men began to 
doubt his veracity. There was no authorised 
written account. The Sultan of Morocco deputed 
his own secretary, Ibn Juzai, a Spanish Muslim, to 
take down notes from the traveller’s dictation, use 
such notes as the traveller might have had, and 
compile a clearly written narrative of events, with 
an account of the notable men and cities that this 
“ world-traveller” had seen. The result was the 
Travels as we now have them. Ibn J uzai performed 
his task well, and finished it in December 1355. He 
cfills it “extracting the pearl from its oyster shell.” 
Few works of such celebrity and such age have 
been preserved in their original manuscripts as this 
one has been. It was one of the prizes which fell 
to the French in their conquest of Algeria. When 
they captured the town of Constantine in 1837, the 
very autograph manuscript of Ibn Juzai fell into 
their hands. It is carefully preserved in the 
Kational Library at Paris. Though its pages are 
worm-eaten and yellow with age, and the beautiful 
w rising in the Spanish Arabic script has faded and 
become illegible in many places, it is a literary 
treasure of rare value. 

The picture which this intrepid traveller has 
left us of India under Muhammad Shah Tughluq is 
drawn with due r^ard to light and shade. He bas 
given us many details of social, economic, and 
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religious life, which professed historians have omit- 
ted. His general accuracy and good faith have 
been proved in many point*; where his statements 
can be tested by other and independent testimony. 

He has nicely balanced the good and bad points 
in the character of the Sultan of Delhi. Writing 
thousands of miles away in his own country, and 
after the death of Muhainnad Shah flSol), 
he had nothing to gain by praising him or lose by 
criticising him. The traveller’s w’orld-wide ex- 
perience gave him standards of comparison. The 
only point for which we shall have to make 
allowances is a slight bias in his mind against 
a king who found out his communications with 
a man executed on a charge of high treason. The 
l;ing gets most credit for generosity, and is blamed 
most for cruelty. But incidentally other char- 
acteristics emerge from the narrative. That the 
king held and exercised arintrary power was nothing 
unusual for the age. He had no outstanding per- 
sonalities about him. His views were not narrow : 
in some respects they were in advance of his age. 
He maintained good communications in his empire, 
and his organisation was efficient. But he bad 
extended his power far heyoud the limits of his 
physical and moral resources. The outlying provinc- 
es in the east and south were breaking away from 
his empire, A pleasing feature of his character was 
his tenderness for his mother and his reverence for 
the memory of a previous Khalji sovereign who 
had been kind to him in his humbler days. His 
respect for justice was shown by the freedom with 
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which he allowed cases to be instituted ai^ainst 
him in his personal capacity by his subjects in the 
courts of his judges. He insisted on appearing 
unarmed and on standing before the judge like any 
ot^er party, and he obeyed the judge’s decrees. 

The Nobility of the Delhi court was not 
hereditary. Rank usually went with office. The 
highest title had the Persian suffix of Jahdu ; 
for example, the Prime Minister was Khwaja 
Jahan (Khwaja i-Jahan). His office combined 
eiril and military powers. Ladies were eligible 
for the highest titles, for the Sultan’s mother 
was Makhduma Jahan (Makhduma-i- Jahan) 
Another title had the Arabic suffix of MulJe ; for 
example, Iraad-ul-Mulk. This title persisted 
through Mughal times, and still remains in the- 
Hyderabad State. The prefix Malik (=‘ King”) was 
applied to a nobleman generally, while the prefix 
Mcntlana (“ our lofd ”) was applied to any learned 
man. Our traveller was amused on being intro- 
duced himself a.s 3Iaulana. Special noblemen had 
the privilege of a flag being carried before them 
and a kettledrum sounded when they went out in 
state. Among the recipients of this distinction we 
find mentioned a Hindu accountant named Ratan, 
whose financial talents obtained for h^m the favour 
of the Sultan and the governorship of Sindh. 
Sons of defeated Rajas were honoured for their 
valour and created nobles, 

liOarning was held in honour, and ecclesiastical, 
offices enjoyed distinction and influence. There 
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\7ere numerous pious foundations, with liberal 
endowments ; but the many saintly men who 
scattered themselves all over the country in the 
service of religion probably carried more in- 
fluence with the people than with the rulers. They 
were independent men, and were often outspoken 
orities of the State, and sometimes they suffered for 
the courage of their convictions Hindu JogLs 
were in favour with the Sultan, who admitted them 
to his society. They wore long, matted hair, 
practised extreme asceticism, and lived in eaves 
and underground holes. Belief in witch-craft was 
common, and poor women Iwlieved to be witches 
were burnt alive. 

In the matter of social ceremonies, it is curious 
to And at this early age the ^Muslim wedding 
ceremonies already borrowing many features 
from the Hindus. The wedding of the 
Sultan’s sister to a Syrian Amir is" described 
in detail. Two grand reception tents were 
erected, of which the floors were covered with 
beautiful carpets. There were performances by 
musicians and dancers of both sexes. General 
public feasts were given for fifteen days, and the 
special guests had to he present night and day. Two 
nights before the ceremony of conducting the bride 
to the bridegroom’s house, the ladies of the royal 
household took possession of the destined bridal 
apartment, and decorated it in grand style. As the 
bridegroom was an Arab, without relations in India, 
special royal ladies undertook the functions of the 
bridegroom’s mother, sister, and paternal and 



maternal aunts Two batches of noblemen were 
also appointed to represent the bridegroom and the 
bride respectively. According to the custom of the 
country the bride’s party had to station themselves 
at the bride’s house, and the bridegroom’s party had 
to force their way in by a symbolic victory. The 
bridegroom’s hands and feet were dyed with henna, 
and he was decked out in a gorgeous dress of blue 
silk, heavily covered with gold and precious stones, 
a gift of the Sultan. He had to wear a crown and 
a veil of flowers*. A* this point the simple Arab 
in him revolted against these effeminate ceremonies, 
but he was at last persuaded to conform to the 
custom of the country. When it came to fighting 
with the bride’s party, the bridegi'oom and his party 
did it w'ith alacrity. Their complete victory gave 
l^em the bride, ~vvho offered Tambol (betel leaves 
and nuts) to the bridegroom with her own hands. 
Coins of gold wer^ showttred round among the guests, 
and the bridegroom carried away the captured bride 
in a palanquin, he himself riding on horseback. The 
princesses in the bride’s c ortege preceded her on 
horseback, and other ladies on foot. Whenever the 
procession passed the house of a grandee, the 
grandee had to come out and scatter pieces of gold 
and silver among the crowd. Thus passed the 
bridegroom and fcs bride to the bridal chamber in 
his house. Next day the distribution of presents 
completed the wedding celebrations. Besides minor 
presents the Sultan gave the bridegroom the reve- 
nues of four provinces. 

thoagfh the word h not mentioned . 
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Plague was rife in big cities both iu ISorthern 
and in Southern India, and it seriously hampered 
the operations of the army. Towards the end of 
the Shaikh’s stay in Delhi, there was a serious 
famine. The measures taken for famine relief are 
interesting. As the land revenue was proliably col- 
lected in kind, and there were no crops, there was an 
automatic remission of revenue. But the people had 
to be fed and the method followed in Delhi is des- 
cribed by the Shaikh. He himself took part in the 
organisation of relief and had 500 persons to look 
after. Mohalla* registers were made by Qazis and 
other oflScers. The order was that about a seer 
of grain were to be supplied per day from the State 
granaries to every individual, big or small, slave or 
free. In the circumstances it was a lil)eral average. 

We have already referred to the Sultan’s fiscal , 
policy, to the maritime trade of thfe ports, and foTBe 
^ land trade from the North-West frontier. Land reve- 
* nue formed the principal source of the State revenue. 
We are justified in the inference that it was collected 
in kind, as the Shaikh went out to receive some grain 
collections from Amroha while the Sultan was in 
the Deccan. There were State reserve granaries, 
like those we mentioned when describing the city 
walls of Delhi. The grain was no doubt coin.mwt©d 
into cash as occasion required, and the accounts were 
kept in cash sums. Where the revenue was farmed, 
the revenue farmer contracted to pay a lump sum, 
and wae sometimes ruined in the process. Th© 


mohalla is a small division oi a town* 
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(governor of a Province was entitled to retain tiv> 
per cent. <rf the revenue for himself. The vilkopc 
at least round Delhi, were arranged in grouus of a 
hundred each, under a Hindu Chaudhri who^repre- 
sent^ the people, and an official of the Govern 
ment who wa.s responsible to the Treasury. 

The account shows clearly both constructiv.. 
and disruptive forces at work. Many new elements 

had been introduced into India since the visit o 

she Chinese pilgrim seven centuries before but we 
miss the note of modernity which we clearly disLrn 
10 the narrative of the French traveller who Sme 
three centuries after him. ° 



THE FRENC H i'H ILOSOPHEH. 

FRAXf-OIS Beuxier. 

{In India 1639—1667). 

The third traveller, u hose visit to India we shall 
iHHv consider, wap a French phj-sician and philoso- 
pher, Francois Bernier. He was a very different man 
from the Chinaman and the Arab, whose accounts of 
India we have reviewed. The seventeenth century, in 
which he lived, saw the dawn of modern science atid 
modern thought. 'The leading nations of the world 
now began to be swayed in their public policy by 
motives other than those of religion as understood 
in the mediteval world. T’he balance between the 
eastern and the western worlds was now lieing gra- 
dually altered in favour of the west. The France 
of Louis XIV marks a definite stage in^tlu- evolution 
of human history. Of that Fi:ance, Bernier was 
a typical enlightened citizen. 

Europe, having passed through the great 
religious struggle of the Thirty Years’ War (161S — 
set before itself the ideal of political and 
economic expansion, east and west. The agriculture 
and trjide of Central Europe had l)een ruined, and 
the lead had definitely passed to the maritime 
powers of TTestern Europe. Holland and England 
had flourishing East India Companies, which, in 
spite of their mutual rivalries, were acquiring 
wealth, influence, and power in the East. France 
saw that her political and military importance was 
not enough to carry her through in the new 
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movements that were taking shape in the world. She 
wanted naval and colonial power, and both these 
were dependent upon maritime trade. A very 
able finance minister* of Louis XIV attempted to 
foster France’s ambitions in that direction. For this 
purpose the collection of accurate information about 
foreign countries was necessary, and French travel- 
lers of the highest standing were able and willing 
to render this service to their mother-land. 

Bernier was not the only French traveller that 
came out to India about that time. There was a 
French jeweller called Tavernier, who has left us an 
account of the wonderful Peacock Throne of the 
Mugh.als, and of various diamonds of note, one of 
which has been identified with the Koh-i-Nur. This 
was the diamond which, after the British conquest 
<.if the Pa»jab, passed to the regalia of Imperial 
Britain Another French jeweller who travelled to 
India was Monsieur Chardin. He was a Protestant, 
who performed two journeys to the East. He settled 
down in England as a Court Jeweller, was knighted 
by Charles If as Sir John Chardin, and is buried in 
Westminster Abbey, where British national heroes 
find their lasting resting place. There were 
also French artillery officers in Aurangzib’s service. 
These men met in 1 ndia and exchanged notes about 
what they saw. They also met the numerous Portu- 
guese priests who were resident in Agra and Lahore. 
They retailed a great deal of gossip and petty talk 
often not free from spite. Some of it grot incor norated 
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iuto the narrative of even a philosophic observer 
like Bernier. But we can easily make allowances 
for this and profit by the criticism of Bernier s 
keen intellect on Indian life. 

Bernier was born in 1620, of French parents 
who were cultivators of the soil. He received a gmd 
education, and travelled between the a^es of 27 
and 30 in Germany, Poland, Switzerland and Italy. 
This opened up his mind and laid the foundations 
for that taste for wider travel which eventually 
took him to the East. He took his degree as 
Doctor of Medicine in 16 >2 in the University of 
Montpellier in the south of France. A visit to 
Palestine and Syria in 165 1 brought him into con- 
tact with the Ottoman Empire. His verdict on 
that Empire and on the East generally is not 
favourable. As a good Catholic, he seems to have 
carried a prejudice against Islam'. Between 1656 
and I6i8 he visited Egypt and the Red Sea ports 
of Arabia. From Mocha, well-known for its export 
of coffee, he took an Indian ship to Surat, which 
was then the principal Indian port for Arabia. 
He seems to have arrived in India early in 1659. 

India had just passed through a political and 
military conflict. The decrepit Shah Jahsn’s illness / 
in September 1657 hadled to a war of succession be- 
tween his four sons. 'I’his war had end^ id the vie- 
tory of Aurangzib. In July 1056 Aurangzib had 
assumed the reins of power at Delhi, althouch hfa 
formal accession to the throne was not proclaimed 
till a year later. Shah Jahan was still living, bat 
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eonliiit!cl with roya! honours in Agra Tort. Aurang- 
ziVs elder hrcthers, L'ara and Shuja, were still at 
large. Alany different factions had fought for or 
against the different competitors to the throne, and 
the Kajput princes had been divided. Many versions 
of the e.vciting events of the war and of the motives 
which actuated the chief belligerents were current 
all over the country. Shall Jahan had been on the 
whole a popular monarch, and the unusual circum- 
stance of a son succeeding to the throne while his 
father was living and his two elder brothers, though 
defeated, yet commanded a certain amount of 
popular favour, seized hold of the French philo.so- 
pher’s mind and produced from his pen a graphic 
though imaginative description of the struggle. 

Bernier started on his way to the capital (Delhi) 
from Surat, and got as far as Ahmedabad. That city 
was in a state of turmoil. The vanquished prince 
Dara was within a da;y’s”30urney and .Ahmedabad 
had shut its gates against him for fear of Aurangzib. 
The prince was j^n great straits. On the one hand, 
the governors and' offiefals gave him no eounten- 
^ce. as representing a lost cause. On the other, the 
country was infested by freebooters of the W oli 
trilie, an aboriginal forest race inhabiting the out- 
skirts of Gujarat. They hung round his camp, bent 
oa pillage and murder. To crown his misfortunes, 
one of the ladies of prince’s household fell ill. 
By a strange chance Bernier encountered the camp 
as he was going up north. The prince wanted a 
physician, and offered him the protection of his 
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/• camp, such as it was. against the murderous atten- 
tions of the Kolis. Bernier remained with him a 
few days. But the position in the camp itself was 
precarious. The bad news from Ahmedahad .soon 
arrived, that the Governor of the city had declar- 
ed himself positively hostile to Dara. 

The rest of the scene may be described in the 
Philosopher’s own words. '■ It was at the break of 
day that the Governor’s message was delivered, and 
the shrieks of the females dren forth tears 
from every eye. We were all overwhelmed with 
confusion and dismay, gazing in speechless horror 
at each other, at a loss what plan to recommend, and 
ignorant of the fate which perhaps awaited us from 
hour to hour. We observed Dara stepping out 
more dead than alive, speaking now to one, then to 
another ; stopping and consulting even the coxn- 
monest soldier. He saw' consternation depicted in 
every countenance, and felt assured that he should 
be left without a single follower. But what was to 
become of him ? Whither must he go ? To delay 
his departure was to accelerate his ruin. 

'' During the time that I remained in this 
prince’s retinue, we marched, nearly without inter- 
mission day and night ; and so insupportable was 
the heat, and so suffocating the dust, that of the three 
large oxen of Gujarat which drew my carriage, one 
had died, another waxs in a -dying state, and the 
third was unable to proceed from fatigue. Dara felt 
anxious to retain me in his sitrice, especially as one 
of his wives had a had wound in her leg ; yet neither 
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his threats nor entreaties could procure for me a 
single horse, ox, or camel ; so totally destitute of 
power and influence had he become ! 

“ I remained behind, therefore, because of 
the absolute impossibility of continuing the 
journey, and could not but weep when I beheld the 
prince depart with a force diminished to four or five 
hundred horsemen. There were a’ so a couple of 
i^lephants, laden, it was said, with gold and silver 

T could not cherish the hope that the 

prince would succeed in crossing the sandy desert 

In fact nearly the whole of the men, 

,ind many of the women, did perish ; some dying 
of thirst, hunger, or fatigue, while others were killed 
by the hands of the merciless Kolis. Happy would 
it have been for Dara, had he not himself survived 
this perilous march 1” 

Here we must leave the unfortunate prince 
l)ara, and proceed with Bernier’s own experiences 
with the Kolis. Though a philosopher, he had to 
use an ordinary man’s wiles to excite their compas- 
sion and keep what little money he had about his 
person . ‘1 made a grand display, ” he says, “ of my 
professional skill ; and my two servants, who ex- 
perienced the same terror as myself, declared that 
T was the most eminent physician in the world, 
and that Bara’s soldiers had used me 
extremely ill, depriving me of everything 
valuable. It was fortunate for me that we 
succeeded in creating in these people an interest 
in my favour ; for after detaining me seven or eight 
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days, they attached a bullock to my carriage, and 
conducted me -within view of the minarets of Ahmed- 
abad.” In this city he met a Mughal nobleman 
who was proceeding to Delhi. He now travelled 
under his protection. On the way up through the 
desert of Eajputana, they saw dead men, elephants, 
oxen, horses, and camels, — gruesome wrecks of 
what had been Dara’sarmy. 

In spite of these interludes and delays, Bernier 
reached Delhi within seven Weeks of leaving Surat, 
— a distance of 800 miles By this time his money 
was nearly exhausted, and he was glad to accept 
an allowance from the Mughal Court. He calls this 
a salary in his capacity as a physician. But as he 
seems to have filled no ofiice or post under Aurang- 
zib, it was really in the nature of an allowance for 
hcspitality, such as was usually made to distinguished 
strangers according to the tradition^ of the Mughal 
Court. He also got another “ salary of the same 
nature from a nobleman and high official at the 
Court This amounted to three hundred rupees per 
month the cost of provisions in Delhi accord- 

ing to the standards he demanded was so high thsdi 
he would almost have starved if he had depended 
on that allowance alone. He could not help recall- 
ing the fact that in France he could have lived, on 
half a rupee per day. on as good food as the king 
himself. 

The nobleman to whose retinue Bernier at- 
tached himself was DSnishmand Khan, who had 
been originally a Persian merchamt. He rose m 
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the Mughal sei*vice to the high office of Bakhshi 
(paymaster of the forces), and the rank of 
Panjhazari (Commander of five thousand 
horse 1. Aurangzib appointed him Governor of 
Delhi He seems also to have been Secretary of 
State for Poreign Affairs, and to have enjoyed his 
sovereign’s confidence. Bernier calls him “ the 

most learned man of Asia and one of the 

most powerful and distinguished .... Lords of the 
Court. ” AftM‘ devoting his mornings to his State 
dutie.s, he used to set apart his afternoons to phi- 
losophical studies. In consideration of his stu- 
dious habit.s and his work in the Poreign Depart- 
ment, he was exempted from the duty of appearing 
twice a day at the ceremony of saluting the king, 
which was compulsory for the other great noblemen 
of the Court. With the Prench philosopher he 
eagerly read the work.s of Gassendi and Descartes, 
Prench philosopliers who were then dead but whose 
works were at the height of their fame Gassendi 
had personally taught Bernier, tvho had tended 
him on his death-bed. Descartes was the author 
of the Discourse on Jtethod,* which forms a land- 
mark in the development of modern science and 
philosophy. Danishmand Khan also counted, among 
his favourite subjects of study, astronomy, geo- 
graphy, and anatomy. But his learning and his 
position in no way detracted from his loveable char- 
acter. Bernier was much attached to him and al- 
ways calls him affectionately ‘My Agha”(MyLord). 
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There were other noblemen at Court who were 
interested in European learning Fazl Khan, the 
rirand * hamberlain of the Royal Houseliold, asked 
Bernier to teach him the leading lamruages of 
Europe, and insisted upon being supplied with a 
>eleet number of the best European books Iwjfore 
he gave him permission to leave the Mughal 
Empire. Bernier, on the other hand, lived in 
India more like a student than a traveller Eov 
t]i» live or six years he was in the 3Iaghal Court, 
his principal employment was to learn Cej’sian, 
translate European works into that language (then 
the Court language in India . and discourse system- 
atically with the best Pandits on Hindu learning, 
religion, customs, and institutions. He had kept 
up a regular supply of books from Europe, and he 
collected in India books that interested him. He 
had formed the design (which he could not carry 
out) of translating a History of Kashmir from 
Persian into French. The mamisGript he had was 
an abridgment in Persian, compiled by order of 
the Emperor Jahangir, from Kalhana’s fa.mous 
Raiatarangini.* -- 

In the spring of I tMio the Court paid a visit to 
Kashmir, attended by a grand retinue, in which 
Bernier travelled with Danishmand Khan. As 
Bernier’s pay was three hundred rupees a month, 
he was expected to keep two good Turkoman horses, 
and he also took with him a powerful I’ersian camel 

* Till- »vork has for the irst time been adeqtiately 

edited aud tr.in -kited in oiir own uay bv Sir Aure! one the 

line of eminent men who have held the post o# Frinripal of the OHental 
College. Lahore. 
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and driver a groom for his horses, a cook, and a 
servant to go before his horse with a flagon of 
water in his hand, according to the custom of the 
country. It was slow and solemn marching, with 
a big camp, consisting of over three hundred 
thousand men, - practically a moving city. The 
distance between Delhi and Lahore is about three 
hundred miles, and was considered equivalent to 
fifteen days’ Journey. They took about two months 
in their leisurely march. The rivers were ordinarily 
unbridged, and were crossed on bridges of boats. 
The crossing often took several days On the way 
there uere large tracts of uncultivated land, 
covered with jungle. There were game preserves, 
and the huge royal party indulged in hunting a.s 
they went along. There was the chase of black 
buck with tame, hunting Qhitahs. There was the 
Nilf/ni hunt, in which a net u as first spread round 
a wide e.xtent of country, and then drawn closer 
into a smaller and smaller circle until the riders 
and men were able to enter and dispatch the quarry 
with arrows, short pikes, swords, and muskets. 
There was also the hunting of cranes with hawks. 

But the most honourable as well as the most 
dangerous hunt was that of the lion. This w'as re- 
served for the king and the princes. Lions were still 
found and hunted in this part of the country. The 
first step was to tie up an ass as a bait near the spot 
to which the gamekeepers had traced the lion’s 
retreat. When there was a kill by night, the lion 
usually sought out water to quench his thirst, and 
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retired again to sleep by day. After the bait had 
been taken several times and the lion had been 
definitely located, large nets were spread ronnd the 
country and drawn closer and closer together, to 
narrotv the circle When the space was sufiB-ciently 
manageable, the King appeared on an elephant pro- 
tected in places with plates of iron, and attended 
by the Grand Master of the hunt, some noblemen 
mounted on elephants, and a great number of 
mace-bearers on horseback and of game-keepers on 
foot, armed with half-pikes. He immediately 
approached the net on the outside, and fired at the 
lion with a large musket. The wounded animal 
invariably made a spring at the elephant, but was 
arre.sted by the net. llie King continued to fire 
until the lion was killed. As sport this sounds 
tame, and the chances at first sight seem to b all 
against the lion. In practice the lion often escaped 
over the net, as happened on the present occasion, 
and then the sport became most dangerous. 
When the lion was finally killed, he was accurately 
measured, and the details about bis size, skin, teeth, 
and elaw.s were carefully recorded in the royal 
archives. 

The city of Lahore they found very hot even in 
itareh. The river Ravi frequently changed its bed, 
and w’as subject to inundation. The houses were 
lofty, but as the Court had not resided here for some 
time, many of them were in ruins. There w'ere five 
or six considerable streets, and two or three which 
exceeded two miles and a half in length. The 
king’s palace (the Kort) was originally built on a bank 
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of the rivei*. hut the river had already shifted its 
course half a mile away, leaving the old bed still 
visible, as it is to-day The Lahore palace was a 
high and noble edifice, but very inferior to the 
palaces at Delhi and Agra. 

At Lahore they waited for the melting 
of the snows in the passes that give access to 
Kashmir. They followed the Pir Panjal I'oute by 
way of Bhimbar. They had to cut down their 
kit. and change their tents to smaller ones suitable 
for the hill country The heat was intense until 
they reached the hills, and there were many 
casualties on the march. The retinue of the 
king and the nobles was also very much curtail- 
ed. And yet it was estimated that the number 
of porters employed at Bhimbar was fifteen 
thousand. A roy^l ordinance fixed their pay at 
twenty rupees for every 100 lbs. weight. The 
time or distance covered by this wage is not 
stated, but in any case it seems to have been on 
a very liberal scale, and we can understand the 
large number of volunteers wbo came of their 
own accord in order to earn money, in addition 
to those who were ordered up by authority. 

As soon as they had climbed the Pir Panjal range, 
and begun the descent into the valley of Kashmir, 
there was a marvellous change in temperature and 
scenery. They were transported on a sudden from 
the torrid to the temperate zone. Bernier thought 
he was transferred from India to Europe. “ I almost 
magined myself, ” he says, “ in the mountains of 



Auvergne* in a forest of tir. oak. elm, and plane 
trees, and could not avoid feelin" strongly the con- 
trast between this scene and the burninsr fields of 
Hindustan, which I had just quitted and where 
nothing of the kind is seen. ” A little further on, 
the two sides of the hill presented a striking con- 
trast. The south side, that looking towards India, 
was lull of Indian and European plants mintrled 
together. The side e.^posed to the north was crowded 
e.vclusively with the flora of Europe. There was a 
riot of vesetable life, iiundreds of old trees were 
decaying or dead, and plunging into abysses down 
which man never ventured, while young trees were 
shooting out of the gi’ound. to supply the places 
of the generations that were passing away. 

The noble waterfalls of Kashmir evoked their 
due meed of admiration from the traveller. 
This is how he describes the famous Nur-i-Chasmi 
waterfall. “ The magnificent ea.scades between 
the rocks increase the beauty of the scene. There 
is one especially which I conceive has not its 
parallel I observed it at a distance from the 
-side of a high mountain, A torrent of water rolling 
impetuously through a long and gloomy channel, 
covered with trees, precipitates itself suddenly down 
a perpendicular rock of prodigious height, and the 
ear is stunned with the noise occasioned by the 
falling of these mighty waters. Jahangir erected 
on an adjacent rock, which was smoothed for the 

plattiau in the south of Centra! Prance irt the Bepartmetihs of 
Puy de Dome and Cantal. 

t Literally, of the eyes.” 
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purpose, a large building, from which the Court 
might leisurely contemplate this stupendous work 
of nature, which, as well as the trees before men- 
tioned, bears marks of the highest antiquity, and 
is perhaps coeval with the creation of the world.” 

The green and well-watered valley of Kashmir 
had the appearance of a fertile and highly cul- 
tivated garden. Meadows and vineyards, fields 
of rice, wheat, hemp, saffron, and many sorts of 
vegetable.s, among which are intermingled trenches 
filled with w'ater, rivulets, canals, and several small 
lakes, vary the enchanting scene. The whole ground 
is enamelled with our European flowers and plants, 
and covered \tith our apple, pear, plum, apricot, 
and walnut trees, all tearing fruit in great abund- 
ance. The private gardens are full of melons, 
water melons, water parsnips, red beet, radishes, 
most of our pot herte, and others with which we 
are unacquainted.” The fruit, thought the traveller, 
was inferior, in quality and variety, to that of 
France. But this w'a,s due not to any inferiority in 
soil or climate, “ but merely to the comparative 
ignorance of the gardeners, for they do not under- 
stand the culture and the grafting of trees as 
we do in France.” 

The capital (Srinagar) is described in pic- 
turesque terms. It was huilt on the banks of 
fresh-water lakes formed of live springs and 
streams. The river (Jhelum) ran through the 
town, and was connected with the lakes by 
means of a canal wide enough to admit boats. Two 
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wooden bridges spanned the river. The houses 
were of timber, well-built, with two or three storejs. 
Most of them had pretty little gardens, and many 
of them had canals with pleasure-boats, communi- 
cating with the lakes. The islands in the lakes were 
well laid out in delightful gardens, as were also the 
sidesof the hills around, from which 'beautiful views 
could be obtained of the town, river, canals, lakes, 
islands and gardens. Then, a^ now, the Shalimar 
•^rdens, with their canals, fountains, .summer- 
houses, poplar avenues, and carpets of emerald turf, 
made an unerring appeal to lovers of nature and art. 
The rivalry of Kashmiri and Mughal poets in their 
artificial exaggerations did not much impress the 
French philosopher But he was free to confess that 
he was charmed with Kashmir." the Paradise of the 
Indies.” “ In truth”, he says, ‘‘the kingdom 
surpasses in beauty all that my warm imagination 
had anticipated. It is probably unequalled by any 
counti^ of the same extent. 

He admired also the people of Kashmir, their 
clear complexions and Qne forms and the lieauty 
of their women. The Kashmiris were noted for 
intelligence and wit, and in poetry and the sciences 
they were not inferior to the Persians. Ihey 
were also active and industrious, and 
were excellent craftsmen. Their staple manufac- 
ture was shawls, which made the trade of 
the country, filled it with wealth, and gave employ- 
ment even to little children. Tliere were two kin^ 
manufactured ; one with the wool of the country. 



finer and more delicate than that ol' Spain, and the 
other with the hair found on the breast of a wild 
goat from Tibet, i he latter kind fetched the best 
prices ; a price of a hundred and fiftj^ rupees was 
nothing out of the common. The shawls made with 
the native wool of Kashmir sold for about fifty 
rupees. }3oth kinds owed their delicate texture and 
softness, it was supposed, to certain properties in 
the water of the country. 

After his visit to Kashmir Bernier seems to 
have parted company with the Mughal Court. 
In Kovember 1665 he left A gra with the French 
jeweller Tavernier for Bengal. He found this pro- 
vince excelling Egypt in fertility. It produced rice 
in such abundance that it supplied not only 
neighbouring provinces but remote states. Sugar 
was another of its products much in demand, its 
exports going as far as Arabia and Persia. The 
Portuguese, who had many settlements on the delta 
of the Ganges and the adjacent coasts, had introduc- 
ed special kinds of confectionery, in which there 
was a valuable trade. Cotton and silk textiles- were 
also produced and exported in large quantities. The 
cheapness of provisions struck Bernier, as it had 
struck I bn Batuta. Twenty or more good fowls 
could be purchased for a single rupee, and fish was 
abundant. Many of the European adventurers, 
Portuguese, English, and Dutch, resorted to this 
Province and settled down there : there was a say- 
ing current among them that there were a hundred 
gates open for entrance, hut not one for departure. 
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As a stst-tiif au'aiiist all thesf aclvantu'.es. the 
climate was very unhealthy, and there was "reat 
mortality amons the Europeans. In one of the 
ports Eerni^r saw tvro very fine Engli-h vessels 
which had been detained a year on account of 
the war with Holland, and were unable on the 
declaration of peace to put to sea. because the 
greater part of the crews had died Alcohol was 
at the root of much of this disease On this sub- 
ject Bernier’s remarks are valuable as ccniug from 
a physician, and he applies them to Cpj er India 
as well as to Bengal. A wise man ” he scys “ will 
here accustom himself to the pure and fine water, or 
to the excellent lemonade, which costs little and 
may be drunk without injury. To say the truth, 
few persons in these hot climates feel a strong desire 
for wine, and I have no doubt that the happy ig- 
norance which prevails of many distempers is fairly 
ascribable to the general habits of sobriety amongv. 
the people, and to the profuse perspiration to which 
they are perpetually subject. The gout, 
the stone complaints in the kidneys, catarrhs, 
and quartan agues are nearly unknown . and persons 
who arrive in the country afflicted with any of these 
disorders, as was the case with me, soon experience 
a complete cure ■ But Bernier was too much of a 
philosopher not to see the other side of the picture. 
As he truly says : “ although there is a greater 
enjoyment of health, yet there is less vigour among 
the people than in our colder climates and the feeble- 
ness and languor both of body and mind, coosequmit 
on excessive heat, may be considered a species of 
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unremitting malady, which attacks all persons 
indiscriminately, and among the rest Europeans 
not yet inured to the heat.” 

From Bengal Bernier passed on to Southern 
India, and early in 1667 he made his way to 
Surat, from which he took ship to Persia. Early 
in 1669 he returned to France, and in the follow- 
ing year he published his book and dedicat- 
ed it to the French king. It passed through 
several editions. Soon after the pub'ication of 
the first French edition, it was translated into 
English and Dutch, the respective languages of the 
two nations which were then contend inglor com- 
mercial supremacy in the East He died in IBSS, 
the year of the English Revolution. 

The ground-work of the account of his travels 
in in the form of letters to distinguished people in 
France Several of these letters were written in 
the course of his visit to Kashmir. One, des- 
cribing the cities of Agra and Delhi, was 
written at Delhi. That on the administration, 
army, and finances of the Mughal Empire, was add- 
ressed to Colbert the French Minister of Finance 
and was written after his return to France, as were 
also the two historical essays on the war of suee«s- 
sion and on some of the political events that occurred 
during the years that Bernier spent in India. Ber- 
nier’s view was that of a man looking from above 
in the cornpany of the governing classes, and yet 
not in their confidence. We miss in him any inti- 
mate contact with the mind of the people or an 



understanding of the real motives which swayed 
them. He is frankly an outsider, with a lofty tone 
of superiority. In his dedication to the Trench king 
he modestly excuses the imperfections of his style 
on the ground of his long residence in a foreign 
court, which may have made his language 
“ semi- barbarous.” The chief lesson that he deriv- 
ed from his visit to Hindustan was that he learnt 
there by contrast, for the first time, of “ the 
happiness of France." 

Among the bigger public questions with which 
he dealt was the right of private property in land. 
This was not recognised in India, where all land 
was supposed to be owned by the State, nor was 
there a hereditary nobility, with long family tradi- 
tions behind it. Equally wanting was a prosperous 
middle class, to stand between abject poverty and 
lavish (if temporary) munificence. So strong was 
his feeling on the subject that he summed up all 
the inisfortunes and imperfections of the east as due 
to this cause. He laid too much emphasis on the 
matter, but there is much in his words that requires 
consideration. 

‘‘ Take away the right of private property in 
land,” he wrote, “ and you introduce, as a sure 
and necessary consequence, tyranny, slavery, in- 
justice. beggary, and barbarism ; the ground will 
cease to be cultivated, and become a dreary wilder- 
ness ; in a word, the road will be opened to the ruin 
of kings and the destruction of nations It is the 
hope by which a man is animated, that he shall 
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retain the fruits of his industry, and transmit them 
to his descendants, that forms the main foundation 
of everything excellent and beneficial in this sub- 
lunary state, and if we take a review of the different 
kingdoms in the world, we shall find that they pros- 
per or decline according as this principle is acknow- 
ledged or contemned : in a word, it is the preva- 
lence or neglect of this principle which changes 
and diversifies the face of the earth.” 

The routine of the Mughal Court was frequently 
relieved by the reception of embassies. Those which 
Bernier saw came from such varied powers as the 
Usbek Khan of Turkestan, beyond the borders of 
Kabul province, the Dutch who had several factories 
in the Mughal dominions, the Sharif of Mecca, 
the King of Yemen, the Prince of Basra in Iraq, 
the King of Abyssinia, the Shah of Persia, and 
the Eling of Tibet. Bach of these embassies brought 
appropriate presents from its own country and was 
given in return more costly presents by the Mughal 
Emperor. They were received with more or less 
distinction according to the show they made, and 
the estimation in which the accrediting authority 
was held in the Mughal Court. The King of Tibet 
was treated as a tributary, and a treaty was arrang- 
ed with him, which included among its terms a 
provision that the coins of Tibet should bear on 
one side an acknowledgment of Aurangzib’s suze- 
rainty. Tibet was then on the trade route between 
India and China. The caravans started from Patna, 
passed through Lhassa, and penetrated to the 
Chinese frontier from the west. 
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Persia was a neighbouring and powerful king- 
dom ; and its ambassadors were treated more or less 
on terms of equality in the Mughal Court. As Per- 
sian was the Court language in India, the Persians 
were at home with the Mughal, and many were the 
combats of wit that were exchanged, according to 
the common gossip in Delhi. Aurangzib himself 
observed strict decorum in diplomatic intercourse. 
But Bernier heard of many pleasantries exchanged 
by Shah Jahan with the Persian ambassador of his 
day. Shah Abbas was the Persian monarch then, and 
his ambassador scrupled not, in convivial gather-A 
ings, to repay Shah Jahan in his own coin Shah 
Jahan once, in a fit of petulance, tried to snub the ^ 
ambassador by asking : “ Has then Shah Abbas no " 
gentleman in his court that he sends me such a 
fool ?” “ Oh yes !” replied the Persian ambassador, 

“ the court of my sovereign abounds with men far 
more polite and accomplished than I am, but he 
adapts the ambassador to the king !” ^ 

Another instance of a quick rep artee may be > 
quoted. Shah Jahan had Invited the Persian 
ambassador to dinner. The monarch was partial 
to the homely dish of Khichri, and was doing full 
justice to it, when he saw the Persian busy picking 
bones in his dish. Said the monarch sarcastically ; 

“ Elchi Ji ! (my lord ambas.sador), what shall the 
dogs eat 1” “ Khichri !” was the prompt and crash- 
ing reply ! 

In contrast with these frivolous witticisms 
picked up from the petty talk of the Court 
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records a scathing speech on education addressed 
by Aurangzib to his old teacher. The Philosopher 
received the words from his “ Agha ” and 
vouches for their substantial accuracy. “ Show 
me a well-educated youth,” said Aurangzib, “and 
I will say that it is doubtful who has the stronger 
claim to his gratitude, his father or his tutor. 
You taught me that the whole of Peringistan^ 

was no more than some inconsiderable island, 

whose monarchs resembled petty Rajas, and that 
the Potentates of Hindustan eclipsed the glory 

of all other king.s ; and that Persia. Usbek*. 

Kashgar, Tartary, and Cathay®, Pegu, Siam, Chin*, 
and lla chin®, trembled at the name of the king of 
the Indies. Admirable geographer ! dee ply- read 
historian! Was it not incumbent upon my precept- 
or to make me acquainted with the distinguishing 
features of every nation of the earth : its resources 
and strength ; its mode of warfare, its manners, 
religion, forms of government, and wherein its 
interests principally consist ; and, by a regular 
course of historical reading, to render me familiar 
with the origin of States, their progress, and decline ; 
the events, accidents, or errors owing to which such 
great changes and mighty revolutions have been 
effected? Par from having imparted to me a pm- 
found and comprehensive knowledge of the history 
of mankind, scarcely did I learn from you the names 
of my ancestors the renowned founders of this empire. 

1. Europe. 2 See p. above^ ^ 

X Korih China. 4 . South China- 

X Mongolia & Chinese Turkestan. 



“ You kept me in total ignorance of their lives, 
of the events which preceded, and the extra- 
ordinary talents that enabled them to achieve their 
extensive conquests A familiarity with the langu- 
age of surrounding nations may be indispensable 
in a king, but you would teach me to read and write 
Arabic ; doubtless conceiving that you placed me 
under an everlasting obligation for sacrificing so 
large a portion of my time to the study of a language 
wherein no one can hope to become proficient with- 
out ten or twelve years of close application. For- 
getting how many important subjects ought to be 
embraced in the education of a Prince, you acted as 
if it were chiefly necessary that he should possess 
great skill in grammar, and such knowledge as 
belongs to a doctor of law ; and thus did you waste 
the precious hours of my_ youth in the dry, 
unprofitable, and never-ending task of learning 
words !” 

The city of Delhi which Bernier saw was the 
same city which we now see within the walls, the 
city of Shah Jaban. He did not think much 
of the fortifications, nor of the size of the 
city, but the suburbs were extensive, and had 
good gardens and open spaces. The populatitm of 
Delhi (he thought) was perhaps equal to that of ParsB. 
The Fort contained the Palace, which commanded 
a view of the river. The sandy i^^me between tihe 
river and the Palace was used for renriews of troc^ 
and for elephant fights. The works in the Fort 
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itself were, by no means strong; in his opinion a 
battery of moderate force would soon level them with 
the ground. There were two principal streets 
running in a straight line, with brick houses and 
.shops on either side, and five smaller streets not so 
long or straight. The rest were narrow alleys built 
without regard to symmetry. The poorer houses 
were built of mud and thatch, and fires were fre- 
quent, resulting in much loss of life. He considered 
Delhi a mere collection of many villages, or a 
military camp with only a few more conveniences 
than are usually found in such camps. 

The better houses were fairly roomy, with court- 
yard.s, gardens, trees, fountains, open terraces, and 
underground cellars, to which the inmates retired 
for coolness from noon till four or five o’clock 
in the afternoon. Some had Khas khanas, or small 
pavilions made of khas, the fragrant root which is 
still used in the hot weather for Mas screens {tattis). 
The floor of a rich man’s house was usually covered 
with a cotton mattress four inches thick, to give a 
.soft tread to the feet. Over the mattress was spread 
a fair white cloth in the summer, and a silk carpet 
in the winter. One or two mattresses were placed 
to mark the seatsof honour, covered with embroidery 
in silk, pld, and silver. On this sat the host and 
any distinguished guests than came on a visit. They 
leaned their hacks on large cushions of brocade, and 
other cushions were placed round the room for guests 
not quite so high up in the social scale. Five or six 
feet above the floor, the walls were full of niches, in 
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which were placed porcelain vases and flower-pots 
by way of ornaments. The ceiling was gilt and 
painted in arabesque, with no figures of men or 
animals. 

The shops were not decked out in the showy 
way characteristic of Europe. Provisions were dear 
and not very good. A lover of good cheer, thought 
Bernier, was not likely to quit Paris to visit Delhi. 
Here, unless a man was of the highest rank, he must 
live miserably. The streets abounded in astrologers 
and fortune-tellers. The artisans were not without 
skill, but they were despised, treated with harshness, 
and paid insufidciently for their labour. Their occu- 
pations were hereditary, and no one aspired to rise 
from the condition of life in which he was born. 

The two principal public buildings in Delhi 
apart from the Fort, were the Jami Mosque, which 
still stands, and the Begam Sarai, which was 
destroyed in the Mutiny. The mosque was situated 
on high ground. Its three great domes and its 
minarets were of white marble. The rest of the 
building was of a red stone, easy to work but 
liable to peel off in flakes from the effects of time. 
The king repaired to this mosque every Friday 
in public proc^ion. The Sarai had been built by 
Shah Jahan’s eldest daughter, Jahan-Ara. It was in 
the form of a large (murtyard with a series of rooms 
opening out of a handsome verandah. Rich 
foreign merchants came here to stay and store their 
woods. The gate was closed at night, and there was 
^rfect security from thefts. Bernier wished that 
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a score of similar structures were erected in Paris 
for foreign merchants. 

Agra was an older city than the Delhi of Shah 
Jahan, and had been more in favour as a royal resi- 
d ence be fore the days of Aurangzib. In essentials its 
character was the same as that of Delhi, but it was 
larger in extent, it had a larger number of the better 
class residences built of stone or brick, and its Sarais 
were finer and more numerous. But it was not so 
well designed as Delhi, and it was not defended by 
walls. Its environs, however, presented a greener 
aspect, from the multitude of trees and gardens. 
The Jesuits had a church and college in this city, 
and the Dutch a factory. The chief architectural 
monuments of Agra were Akbar’s Tomb and the 
Taj Mahal. To the frenchman, who looked upon 
the East as “ semi-barbarous,” it was an astound- 
ing experience to gaze .on the faultless beauty of the 
Taj. In spite of himself he allows his words to 
assume a tone of enthusiasm unusual to him. 
“ The edifice,” he says, “has a magnificent appear- 
ance, and is conceived and executed eftectually. 
Nothing offends the eye ; on the contrary, it is de- 
lighted with every part, and never tired with looking. 
The last time I visited Taj Mahal’s mausoleum, I 
was in the company of a French merchant, who, as 
well as myself, thought that this extraordinary 
fabric could not be sufficiently admired. I did not 
venture to express my opinion, fearing that my 
taste might have become corrupted by my long 
xesidenoe in the Indies, and as my companion was 
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come recently from France, it was quite a relief 
to my mind to hear Mm say that he^ had sees 
nothing in Europe so bold and majestic. 

We must now take leave of our third traveller. 
We are not concerned with his reconstruction of 
the history of the tragic war of succession between 
the sons of Shah Jahan. But his Judgment on the 
thino-s which he saw in our country are of value 
to us, whether they are complimenMry or other- 
wise. He represents a new epoch in the history 
of India. His nation founded their first Indian 
settlement at Pondicherry a few years after he 
left India. They also tried more than once in the 
eighteenth century to contend for the prize of 
India, which they failed to win. But the limited 
style, the trained powers of observation, and the 
new outlook of the social and political sciences, 
which the French Philosopher brought to hear on 
his experiences in India, furnish us, with a freeh 
starting point from which we can study the growth 
of our country 



